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MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


25 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
ca 


More than 100 Direct Mack Factory 
Branches operate under the titles 
of ‘’MACK - INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCK CORP.,”’ ““MACK 
MOTOR TRUCK CO.” or ““MACK 
TRUCKS OF CANADA, LTD.” 





Speed ... lugging ... Pulling .. . One of these functions represents 
the outstanding requirement in the truck you buy. Today a distinct Mack 
model is designed expressly for each class of service. But at the same 
time every model in the comprehensive Mack line combines all of 
these abilities in proportion to the specific need of the owner. 

There is more truck-ability built into a Mack than any other truck you 
can buy... and there are Mack trucks and tractors available from one 
to twenty tons capacity ...in four- or six-cylinder models... with chain 
or shaft drive, and either four or six wheels. Before you buy another 
truck get the facts on MACK. 





TRUCKS ‘ BUSES 


FIRE APPARATUS LOCOMOTIVES 

















“BUFFALO” Machines have a world-wide reputation for 
Quality! When you buy a “BUFFALO,” you buy the BEST! 














The “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter The “BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 
‘Hoste meat fine without mashing or heat- NECESSARY machine for producing uni- 
ing. Produces the finest quality sausage form, tasty, high quality sausage. Pad- 
at least possible cost. Made in 7 sizes includ- dles scientifically arranged to thoroughly mix 
ing two self-emptying models. meat. Center tilting hopper. Made in 5 sizes. 
The “BUFFALO” Meat Grinder | The TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


(At left) 


UILT strong and _ powerful. 

Roller thrust bearings elimin- 
ate friction and heating. Patented 
drain flange prevents leaking of 
meat or oil. Made in 5 sizes. 


(At right) 


IVES you a 41% increase in the 

width of your bacon slices by 
cutting on the bias. Enables you to 
use thin bellies—and get the same 
width slice as with thick bellies. 
Shows more lean meat. 








The “BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 
(At left) 


hp ahaglciged with patented leakproof Superior pis- 
ton and leakproof lid. Meat, water and air-tight. 
Made in 5 sizes. 


The SCHONLAND Patented 
Casing Puller (At right) 


AVES 50 to 60% in time at the stuffing bench. 
No tearing of casings or tiring the operator. A 
wonderful labor saver. 

















Write for full information and users of “BUFFALO” machines 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers 


4201 S. Halsted St. London, England 


Branches: Chicago, IIl. ; Melbourne, Australia 
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Wise Packers Make It Their Business to Know 
How Their Hogs Cut Out Daily 


Do you know the yield of your 
daily hog buy? 


The “Short Form Hog Test” is 
one of the most important tests 
in the packinghouse. 


It tells the packer each morning 
what returns he got on the hogs 
he cut the day before. 


It tells him whether he lost or 
made money on the basis of each 
100 lbs. of live hogs bought. 


It tells him—in the case of loss 
—whether this is insignificant 
and can be overcome, or whether 
it is a loss likely to accompany 
the product through to its final 
sale. 

And, finally, it indicates to him 
what he should pay for the next 
drove of hogs he buys. 

In view of its importance every 
packer, or some responsible per- 
son in his organization, should 
know how to figure this test. 

The method followed in working out the 
sample test, as shown regularly in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, is described 
here, 

Hogs received at all market points 
are evidencing the same good quality of 
winter hogs of other years. This qual- 
ity results in a yield slightly better 
than that for summer hogs, as the re- 
ceipts at that time include a higher 
percentage of unfinished and grassy 
hogs. 

Based on Seasonal Yields. 

In view of this THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER’s “Short Form Hog Test,” 
which is based on hogs received, slaugh- 
tered and cut at Chicago, will indicate 
a slightly better yield for animals mar- 
keted between November 15 and May 


31. Another set of figures designed to 
more nearly represent the slightly low- 
er average yield of summer hogs will 
be substituted between June 1 and No- 
vember 15. 

While only a limited number of pack- 
ers cut hogs ranging in weight between 
160 and 180 lbs., this range will still 
be included in the test for the benefit 
of those who do. 

The yields per 100 lbs. live weight 
for four averages of winter hogs, No- 
vember 15 to May 31, in future will 
be figured as shown on page 36. 

Figuring the Value of Cuts. 
The value of the various cuts is fig- 








Winter Hog Tesis 


Short Form Hog Test blanks, 
designed especially for use dur- 
ing the winter months, are now 
available. 


These tests show a slightly 
higher yield for hogs ranging in 
weight from 160 to 180 lbs., 180 
to 220 lbs., 225 to 250 Ibs., and 
275 to 300 Ibs. 


The test is for use between No- 
vember 15 and May 31. 


Other forms, designed especial- 
ly for use during the summer 
period, when the average yield is 
slightly lower because of the 
higher percentage of grassy and 
unfinished hogs, will be available 
for use beginning June 1. 


Their use will extend through 
the period to November 1 or No- 
vember 15, depending on _ the 
character of the hogs received as 
the summer packing season draws 
to a close. 


These test forms may be secured 
by subscribers at lc each by writ- 
ing to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 




















ured on the basis of Chicago prices, as 
shown in the DAILY MARKET SERVICE. 

For packers outside of Chicago the 
price to be inserted is the individual 
packer’s average realized price less 
selling cost of each product and less 
cost of processing product (including 
shrinkage) after it leaves the killing 
or cutting floor. This is discussed in 
detail in the “explanatory notes” here- 
with. 

As the test appears each week in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER the following 
deductions have been made from the 
average of prices appearing during the 
first four days of the week in the DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE: 

Pricing Various Cuts. 

In pricing regular hams a deduction 
of %c per lb. is made for accumulating 
and freezer shrink, loading expense, 
selling commission, etc. The discount 
on account of the percentage of No. 2 
hams is also included in this deduction. 

In the case of picnics, light weight 
bellies and raw leaf a deduction of ‘ce 
per lb. is made for accumulating and 
freezer shrink, loading expense, selling 
commission, etc. 

Boston butts, pork loins with the 
blade in, regular pork trimmings and 
14/18 lb. bellies cut from 275 to 300 
lb. hogs are penalized 1c per lb. for 
selling and delivery expense and shrink. 

An additional deduction of 2c per 
pound is made from the DAILY Mar- 
KET SERVICE price of fresh pork loins 
as. that price covers fresh city trim 
loins, or bladeless loins, which over a 
considerable period average 2c per 
pound more than the blade-in loins. 

For all dry salt cuts, such as heavy 
bellies, fat backs, and plates and jowls, 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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What’s Ahead of the Retail Meat Dealer? 


New Food Trends Will Enable Him 
to Increase His Sales and Profits 
Or Will Put Him Out of Business 


Meat merchandisers know they 
are facing a new era in meat 
distribution. 


Packers may have to consider 
new methods of meat processing, 
in view of the rapid trend toward 
packaging of consumer cuts. 


Retailers—the old-line meat 
dealer — face competition from 
400,000 retail food outlets which 
never before handled meats. 


What are they doing about it? 


Shrewd meat dealer organiza- 
tions like that in New York state 
are adopting what amounts to a 
voluntary chain plan for meeting 
the grocer on his own ground. 

If the grocer sells meats, then 
they will sell groceries. 

Others are crying out loud, and 
doing very little about it. 


An expert who has spent a lifetime in 
the meat field, and in recent years has had 
practical experience in dealing with this 
situation as general manager of the Los 
Angeles Commercial Refrigerator Co., 
discusses the subject without gloves in 
the following article. 


Modernizing the Meat Store 
By George R. Lindahl. 


Many meat merchants are asking 
themselves “Whither are we drifting?” 

They see the smoked and lunch meat 
business going to the delicatessens. 


They see the grocer handling more 
and more varieties of fresh, smoked, 
lunch and canned meats. 

They see the growth of the package 
meat idea, and the bugaboo of what 
frozen meat may do to them has them 
literally “gasping for air.” 

Through their unions and associa- 
tions, with their political connections, 
they are doing everything in their 
power either to slow down or stop al- 
together this new movement. Very 
few of them are even attempting to 
adjust themselves to changing condi- 
tions. They prefer to “buck” the idea. 

A glance back through the pages of 
history will convince even the most 
conservative hardshell that progress 
based on economic laws cannot be 
stopped. It may be temporarily de- 
layed, but cannot be stopped. The 
package meat idea (both fresh and 
frozen) is an economic necessity, and 
being such will survive and prosper. 


Why does the average meat man in 
the retail game condemn this innova- 
tion? Why does he not adjust himself 
and his business and fit in with these 
new developments? 


Why Meat Man Objects. 

Probably for the same reason that a 
man accustomed to wearing a ten-gal- 
lon Stetson hat refuses to wear a 
derby. Custom, habits of a lifetime, 
and prejudice based on lack of mer- 
chandising knowledge are always the 
enemies of progress. 

The writer has for several years given 
a good deal of thought to how the re- 
tail meat man may fit in with this new 
and better merchandising development, 
and the answer seems to be that “He 
must cease being a butcher and become 
a merchandiser.” 

The day of the butcher and the re- 
tail meat cutter will soon be over. There 
is no question about it. In its place 
will come the merchandiser of meats 
and related products. 


Must Change His Methods. 


Every man in the retail meat business 
today can, if he does not wait too long, 
fit in with modern trends and profit 
thereby. However, he must change his 
methods of doing business. 


OLD STYLE MEAT STORE FINDS 


He must change his equipment to fit 
in with these newer methods. 

He must spend his time studying sales 
and sales promotion instead of worry- 
ing about “percentages he can cut from 
a carcass.” The packer will worry 
about percentages. The retailer will 
worry about sales and profits from 
these sales. 

Let us take a look into the average 
retail meat market as it is operated 
today, and what do we see? 

The Old-Time Market. 

We see a big walk-in meat cooler and 
a long line up of display counters, or 
maybe it is only a long line of marble- 
top wooden counters with glass guards 
on the front. 


The meat cutter is in position. A 
customer enters. She walks the entire 
length of counter trying to make up her 
mind what she wants. She doesn’t see 
anything to suit her. 

During this time the meat cutter has 
been walking up and down the line of 
counters as a matter of courtesy, so he 
will be in position when she makes her 
decision. 

She asks for something to be cut to 
order. The meat cutter walks into the 
cooler and comes out with a large piece 
of meat and throws it on the block. 





“NEW COMPETITION” 

This type of dealer, whose shop lacks modern facilities for preserving and 
displaying meats, finds it harder every day to meet the competition of other 
kinds of food stores properly laid out and equipped. 


Note the unattractive shop lay-out and decorations. 


SEVERE. 
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THIS “NEW ERA” DEALER CAN GET AND HOLD TRADE. 


His shop is up-to-date, with the latest type of refrigerated display and 
storage counters—both for fresh-cut and frozen meats, packaged or unwrapped, 
as well as delicatessen goods and other perishable foods. 


Note the modern and artistic lay-out, with “eye appeal” for the customer. 


“How’s this, madam?” 

“Well, that’s a bit fat. Have -you 
something leaner?” 

No Wonder He Loses Money. 

He carries the piece back to the cool- 
er and comes out with another piece. 

“How’s this?” 

“Well, I guess that’s all right. Cut 
me off a piece about so large, and I 
don’t want to pay for that bone or 
gristle, either.” 

He finally cuts off the piece, with 
the customer watching every move and 
occasionally commenting unfavorably, 
weighs it, wraps it, hands it to the cus- 
tomer and gets his money. All ready 
for another customer. 

From this description, is it any won- 
der that the meat business from a re- 
tail standpoint needs a change? 

Talk about gross inefficiency. With- 
out question the retail meat merchant 
operates his market more inefficiently 
than any other retail business. An 
efficiency expert in a retail meat mar- 
ket would simply “pass out.” 


Market of the Future. 


Now let us look into the market of 
1932. 

The big storage cooler has vanished. 
The marble top counter with the glass 
counter guard has disappeared. In its 
place are a couple of double-deck, 
triple-glass display cases, with refrig- 
erated storage beneath. 

Everything on display in the way of 
fresh meats is cut and packaged in 
shiny transparent paper. Everything is 
tagged, labeled and priced by the 
PIECE. 

By double-decking twice as much 
goods are displayed per lineal foot of 
floor space as before. Cheese, fish, deli- 


catessen goods and all perishable foods 
are on display together. Refrigeration 
is so perfect that these foods will keep 
in perfect condition until sold without 
danger of spoiling, drying out, discolor- 
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ing or through eontamination due to 
transfer of food odors. 


Imported foods, high-priced slow 
movers as well as the staple line of 
lower-priced fast movers, chickens, 
brains and every conceivable perishable 
is on display. 

Back of the counters are shelves well 
filled with “related lines.” On top of 
the counters and on individual pedestals 
are displayed “group suggestions.” 
These group suggestions will be suffi- 
cient for a complete meal for two, four, 
six and eight people. 

Sells Other Foods Also. 

The customer comes in without hav- 
ing any definite idea of what she 
wants. She comes in for suggestions. 
Does she get them? You can bet your 
life she does. 

“T would like a nice roast, and let’s 
see, what goes good with pork roast?” 

“Yes, madam, how many people in 
your family? How many are you go- 
ing to have for dinner? Six? 

“Now right here, madam, is a won- 
derful pork roast that is just the right 
size for six people. It is specially se- 
lected and you can depend on its good- 
ness. Here is a printed recipe showing 

(Continued on page 55.) 


Packer Says Quick Freezing Will Open 
Up Many New Meat Outlets 


There are about 500,000 retail 
food outlets in the United States. 


Fresh meats have access to 
only about 75,000 of these. 

Meats in package form, both fresh 
and quick-frozen, will open the door to 
more than 400,000 potential markets 
not now occupied by fresh meats. 

This factor of importance to the live- 
stock and meat industries was called to 
their attention by Chairman F. S. Sny- 
der of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers in-his concluding remarks at 
the recent packers’ convention. 

In his capacity as head of the 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston packers, who are producing 
packaged frozen meats by the Birdseye 
process, Mr. Snyder threw more light 
on this situation in his testimony as a 
witness at the recent packers’ consent 
decree hearing in Washington, D. C. 

New Factor in Meat Distribution. 

The tendering action resulting from 
quick freezing meats, Mr. Snyder said, 
is due to the stretching of the multi- 
tudinous cell walls of the flesh struc- 
ture. The microscopic ice crystal does 
not rupture the cell wall, and there is 
no collapse of tissue and no loss of 
firmness. 

“That describes in principle this new 
factor with which we are compelled to 


deal,” he said, “and which in the opin- 
ion of many competent people—in fact, 
most of the competent people who are 
in the industry—will make a very great 
change, a revolutionary change, in the 
distribution of fresh foods of all char- 
acters and types.” 

Quick freezing, Mr. Snyder said, 
would, in his opinion, open not merely 
thousands but tens of thousands of new 
outlets for meats. 

“It will entirely change the system 
of packinghouse operations, he said. 
Instead of shipping dressed carcasses 
of meats to a certain point—for ex- 
ample, Boston—where they are con- 
signed to branch housés without sale, 
the system will be altered so that the 
process of slaughtering will be merged 
into the process of packaging into iden- 
tifiable packages with precise grading 
following government standards. 

All Food Stores Can Handle. 

“This distribution, I think, will go 
first to the individual dealer, who has 
been chafing under his inability to go 
into meat selling in order to protect 
his business, and follow to that extent 
the chief chain stores that have gone 
into the meat business and that have 
set up a very elaborate organization to 
develop it successfully. 

“This cannot be followed by the re- 
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tail grocer, who does not know the d'f- 
ferences in grade or cuts of meat. The 
grocer who has spent his life in the 
grocery business would be obliged to 
hire a man who knew it, and would be 
obliged to depend upon the wholesaler 
to give hin. a given grade, or upon his 
meat cutter, because he would not be a 
competent judge of grades himself.” 

Asked whether frozen meats are 
placed in packages so as to maintain 
low temperatures, Mr. Snyder said that 
after a cut is taken out of the process- 
ing machine it is packed in corrugated 
cardboard containers containing five or 
more thicknesses of cell walls. It may 
be sent with great success 500 to a 
1,000 miles under ordinary weather 
conditions, but it can be sent in cars 
varying from the salt ice car up to the 
silica-gel car across the continent with- 
out difficulty. The distribution is to be 
effected for freezer display in storage 
cases. 

Retail Store Display. 

Explaining the manner in which cuts 
will be displayed in the retail store, Mr. 
Snyder said: 

“About all the manufacturers of re- 
frigerators in the country are working 
on the problem of developing the right 
kind of insulated freezer and display 
cases so they can be put in meat and 
grocery stores. The quick-frozen foods 
are sent to the grocery store in an in- 
sulated container. They are put into 
the display section and into sale with- 
out any diminution in weight or qual- 
ity or condition. 

“Of course, the grocery business is 
operated upon a very much lower cost 
basis than the retail meat market, and 
this method of merchandising will re- 
verse the cost of retailing meats to 
substantially that of the grocery busi- 
ness. The only difference would be the 
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additional cost of maintenance of the 
case and the electricity with which to 
operate it. 

Can Keep Meats a Year. 

It is impossible, the witness said, to 
distinguish many quick-frozen fruits 
and vegetables, particularly asparagus 
and green peas, from fresh. As a prac- 
tical matter, quick-frozen meats should 
be sold inside of a year, but they prob- 
ably could be kept longer. 

The General Foods Corp., he said, 
paid $22,000,000 in cash for the Birds- 
eye patents and some assets. Of this 
sum the inventor received about 
$1,000,000. 

Asked concerning the extent to 
which the Birdseye process has been 
used to quick-freeze meats, Mr. Snyder 
said: 

“We have a plant of moderate capac- 
ity installed in our place. We have 
been using it as the next step beyond 
an experimental laboratory; that is, it 
is a commercial plant of small size. 
We have been placing the product for 
several months in a limited list of stores 
in Springfield, Mass., where we are 
making now about 3,000 sales per week. 

“Those stores were selected with 
great care and they furnish a cross- 
section of all the stores found in New 
England; that is, a very small grocery 
store which never sold meats; a larger 
one, which never sold meats—six of the 
latter being selected. 

Store Costs Reduced. 

“Then we went into a large meat 
store and put goods in competition with 
medium-grade meats; then in another 
store, where they sold very choice 
meats, and so on to get the experience 
and the reaction of the public. That 
experiment is still going forward.” 

Costs of doing business in grocery 





PACKER LOOKS FOR NEW MBEAT OUTLETS. 
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stores and meat stores were touched 
on as follows: 

“These figures are not official, but 
they are the result of some examina- 
tion on the subject. Apparently the 
cost of operating a grocery store is 
about $2 per hundred. The cost of op- 
erating a retail meat market, not sell- 
ing groceries but operating in the usual 
manner is somewhere from three to 
four times as much per hundred pounds. 

“The cost of operating the meat sec- 
tion of a grocery store, under the new 
plan, will be from 25 cents to a dollar 
a day, according to the size and quality 
of the display case involved, including 
the depreciation of that display case. 
That cost of 25 cents.to a dollar a day 
for operating a meat market in the 
grocery store would be the same as the 
grocery business itself, and will, there- 
fore, make it possible to offer meat in 
thousands of new places.” 


Packer Needs Freedom of Action. 


Mr. Snyder was asked how quick 
freezing will affect the large packers. 
He replied: “I do not see how the 
process can be carried forward with 
any rapidity for the benefit of either 
the public or the packers or the stock 
raisers, unless all the packers have the 
same freedom of action with respect to 
this matter that the intermediate pack- 
ers have and the chain stores them- 
selves have.” 

Asked whether there will be any 
necessity for the packer to finance the 
small dealer to the extent of supplying 
him with a low temperature storage 
and display case, Mr. Snyder said: “I 
should suppose, if he were free to do so, 
that would be one of the first activities 
of the leading packer.” 

a fe 
NEW HORSE PACKING PLANT. 


Early opening of a horse packing 
plant at San Jose, Calif., with a capac- 
ity of 100 horses a day, is contemplated. 
The company, known as the Continental 
Packing Co., Ltd., will operate under 
federal inspection. It will produce 
horse meat for export, also chicken and 
fish feed, oil, hides, hair and fertilizer. 

This company already has a small 
plant at Phoenix, Ariz., where only 
chicken and fish feed and fertilizer ma- 
terials are manufactured. In future the 
Phoenix plant will be managed from 
the San Jose headquarters. The invest- 
ment in the two plants is reported as 
totaling $250,000. 

The new buildings at San Jose are of 
steel, brick and concrete and have been 
constructed to meet government inspec- 
tion requirements. Five thousand feet 
of corral space adjoining the building 
is being paved. 

The officers of ‘the company are 
R. E. Wilsey, president; E. J. Meyer, 
vice-president, and B. J. Clark, secre- 
tary-treasurer, all of Chicago. The 
resident officials are George F’. Cokely, 
general manager, and W. W. Lehrbach, 
assistant secretary. 
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Facts to Consider When Purchasing 
Conveyors for the Meat Plant 


Conveyors are going to come 
into more general use in the meat 
packing plant. 


This was the prediction of a 
well-known packinghouse operat- 
ing executive made in the Nov. 
15, 1930, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


Engineers and efficiency experts 
have pointed out that methods ot 
handling product in and between 
departments of the meat plant are 
obsolete. 


They advocate rearrangement 
of departments to secure straight 
line production. 

And they show that the instal- 
lation of conveyors and mechan- 
ical methods of handling will make 
substantial savings in meat plant 
production costs. This can be 
done without exvensive structural 
change in the plant. 

Although the meat industry was one 
of the first to use mechanical means for 
transporting products—like the over- 
head trolley—it has fallen behind 6ther 
industries in modernizing its plants in 
this respect. Despite experience with 
conveyors in boiler rooms for coal and 
ash handling, in pork cutting and ship- 
ping rooms, and the savings that have 
resulted from these installations, the 
meat industry has been slow to take 
advantage of these devices to make like 
savings in other departments. 

But now it is becoming obvious that 
better methods of transportation in and 
between departments are very desirable 
from a cost reduction standpoint. 

A number of plants have recently 
installed conveyors in one or another 
departments. And it is significant that 
in most cases these installations have 
been planned as units of a future co- 
ordinated plant transportation system. 

The engineer of a large concern spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of convey- 
ors and material handling devices and 
systems was asked to give THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER some facts on 
conveyors, their purchase and mainte- 
nance for the information of packers 
interested in reducing plant handling 
costs. His comments follow. 

Durability Depends on Suitability. 

“Some abuse of conveyors is due to 
buying them too light, through under- 
stating the daily tonnage or neglecting 
to consider irregularity in feeding. 
One hundred and fifty tons per day fails 
to state the case when a conveyor is to 
receive 30 tons per hour regularly for 
five hours, or where it has a ton of 





stuff dumped on it whole at 10 or 12 
minute intervals. I have seen a 50-ton 
per hour coal crusher choked to a stand- 
still by feeding it “carefully (?)” from 
a one-yard grab bucket. Low upkeep 
starts with a real study of capacity re- 
quirements present and future before 
the conveyor is bought. 

“Hot, gritty, gummy, wet, or corro- 
sive materials are hard on conveyors, 
but for practically every material that 
industry has dared the conveyor people 
to tackle, a right kind of conveyor has 
gradually evolved. Compared with 
handling costs per ton of some mate- 
rials on conveyors of early design, the 
unit costs with modern equipment is 
only a fraction. 

“Elevators and conveyors for many 
materials and products must be built 
with a full knowledge of the require- 
ments. Before one pulls a pair of shoes 
from the closet he knows whether he is 
going to climb mountains, play tennis 
or walk a tight rope. Before one gets 
prices on a conveyor he should be cer- 
tain he has made it clear just the ser- 
vice it must render. Suitability is a 
big step toward durability. 

Good Engineering Desirable. 

“To make conveyors last longer and 
cost less over a period of years, the 
packer should make up his mind that 
these are the qualities he is going to 
buy. There are many grades of clothes, 
shoes, wallpaper and trucks. Convey- 
ors correspond to trucks, in that fashion 
plays no part in their price. Greater 
durability, greater reliability, and less 
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upkeep expense are the valuable things 
one pays for when he buys the more 
expensive materials-handling outfit. 

“Seemingly expensive engineering 
usually means work by better engineers, 
and a good general design based on a 
real study of requirements. This is 
important because there is often a ques- 
tion, at first, whether, for a specific 
installation, a continuous bucket eleva- 
tor is better than a skip hoist, or 
whether the horizontal movement should 
be by drag or by apron, by belt, or by 
a screw conveyor, for example. Or, 
whether vertical and horizontal may be 
combined by one of several methods. 
Wise selection at this point makes a 
great difference. 

“Good engineering of the general 
layout will go further. It insures rigid 
and dependable supports to carry the 
machinery so it will stay in line, so it 
will be safe and accessible for painting, 
cleaning and oiling. All of this means 
less ultimate cost and longer life. It 
means chutes that will not clog, clear- 
ances that are safe, and paths of travel 
that are economical. . 

Packer Gets What He Pays For. 


“Good engineering extends to every 
detail of a conveying system, and is the 
least expensive thing the packer buys. 
It includes selection of the right design, 
the right size and the right material 
for every shaft, every bearing, every 
chain, every gear, all idlers, sprockets, 
pulleys and other parts—all for safety, 
dependability, long life and lowest 
power consumption. The best engineer- 
ing means the most service for the least 
money. 

“Even the leading engineers and con- 
veyor builders manufacture and can 

(Continued on page 29.) 


GRAVITY CONVEYOR CUTS ORDER FILLING COSTS. 


In the plant of Roberts and Oake, Chicago, a gravity conveyor connects the ship- 
ping room on the first floor with the coolers on the several floors of the plant. On the 
top floor is the container storage room. The order blank, properly filled out, is sent 
to this room. Here the one in charge picks out a container that will hold the order, 
places the order blank in it and starts the container on its way. The products called 
for on the order are placed in the box at the particular departments. By the time the 
container reaches the shipping room it contains all of the merchandise called for on 
the order. There is no labor to transport products and no loss of time and confusion 


filling orders. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 








information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 











LIVESTOCK SHIPPING DAYS. 


Question: A New York State packer 
writes that he has been offered live- 
stock at an Iowa station at fair prices. 
After placing an order, he found the 
railway company would not accept 
shipments except on certain shipping 
days designated by their operating de- 


partment. The hogs were held over 
48 hours, at added cost and high 
shrinkage. He asks if such a rule is 
lawful. 

Answer: Your difficulty arises be- 


cause of the so-called “shipping day” 
plan of that carrier. This was insti- 
tuted as a measure of “wartime” econ- 
rom and has continued in partial ef- 
ect. 


Regardless of whether beneficial to 
shippers or carriers it is clearly un- 
lawful, and has been since it was first 
adopted. 

The Interstate Commerce Act re- 
quires that any rule or regulation af- 
fecting the service or cost of service 
shall be filed in the railroad tariffs. 
This is merely an operating rule and 
was never published. 


Moreover, a common carrier cannot 
hope to lay aside that character at will; 
it must accept and handle all ship- 
ments of ordinary livestock at reason- 
able hours and with reasonable dis- 
patch. It has even been held that proof 
of the former schedule is convincing 
evidence as to its reasonableness, hence 
any delay beyond such schedule would 
make the carrier liable for losses aris- 
ing thereunder. 

Enter your claim for your full loss, 
and sue if it is not paid promptly. 


Another question and answer will ap- 
pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


= 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK SHOW. 

The thirtieth International Live Stock 
Exposition opened at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, on Nov. 29. It is the 
last of the great shows held throughout 
the Corn Belt during the season, and 
many of the winners at other points 
have come here for final competition, 
particularly in the breeding classes. 

Reports indicate that it is one of the 
greatest carlot shows ever held. More 
than 200 loads of fat cattle are on hand 
and some 50 loads of hogs and sheep. 
The breeding animals and a few in- 
dividuals in the slaughter classes are 
housed in the 22 great barns with which 
the yards are equipped for the pur- 
pose. 

The first of the fat stock shows was 
held in Chicago 52 years ago on Michi- 
gan Avenue, at a location now devoted 
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exclusively to art. The shows held there 
annually bore the title the “Chicago 
Fat Stock Show.” 

The first international exposition held 
at the “yards” in 1900 opened when 
the livestock industry was none too 
prosperous. A realization was slowly 
developing of the fact that the turn- 
over in both cattle and hog production 
was too slow. It took four or five years 
to prepare cattle for market. These, 
when they arrived, were great lumber- 
ing beasts, wasty and producing cuts 
of meat so large that the average 
family could not utilize them. 

Today there is no room for such ani- 
mals. The 1,400 to 1,500 lb. steer is 
now about the heaviest that comes on 
the market and the outlet for tne meat 
produced by these animals is limited 
to hotel, club and some restaurant 
trade. 

Big cuts of meat have become a drug 
on the market, the bulk of the demand 
being for small handyweight cuts. This 
situation was foreshadowed at the first 
international exposition in 1900, when 
a purebred black steer weighing 1,430 
lbs. was chosen grand champion. How- 
ever, during the next five years opinion 
reverted to the heavier types, and in 
1904 the grand championship went to 
another black steer weighing 440 lbs. 
more, or 1,870 lbs. Two years later the 
judges went to the other extreme and 
chose one of the smallest grand cham- 
pions ever selected at the show, a Here- 
ford weighing 975 lbs. 

This was the first time a real baby 
beef carried away the honors. Since 
that time this class of cattle has been 
at the forefront both in the individual 
steer classes and in the carlots, al- 
though many more heavierweight steers 
stood at the forefront in the twenty- 
five shows between 1904 and 1930. 

At the present time the well finished 
yearling, the hog ready for market at 
six months of age and the lamb yielding 
a carcass under 40 lbs. in weight is 
pretty well assured of being at the top: 
of the market, because they are the kind 
of animals that yield the size and qual- 
ity of meat cut having almost universal 
demand in the trade. 

The aristocrats of the livestock world 
and of the meat rail are on exhibit at 
the Chicago Union Stock Yards this 
week. There are few men in the meat 
industry, regardless of the period of 
their service, who cannot find much of 
interest and value in the show now 
under way. 

a oe 
REDUCED EXPORT RATES. 

Railroads in the group comprising the 
Central Freight Association and the 
Eastern Trunk Line have agreed to con- 
tinue through 1931 the present reduced 
inland export rates which were estab- 
lished several years ago at the request 
of the packing industry, according to 
George A. Blair, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Traffic, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 


The matter is now being referred to 
the executives of the Western Trunk 
Line group, who previously indicated 
that they would follow the action of 
the Central and Eastern Lines regard- 
ing the rate extension. 
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HOOVER TALKS TO 4-H CLUBS. 


Upwards of 1,500 prize winning 
members of Boys’ and Girls’ Agricul- 
tural Clubs of the United States from 
all over the United States and Canada 
will be guests on Monday night, De- 
cember 1, of Thos. E. Wilson, chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, at a spe- 
cial dinner and entertainment given in 
their honor at the Wilson & Co. plant. 
The entertainment at the Wilson plant 
is an annual event, having been started 
twelve years ago by Mr. Wilson with 
but eleven boy and girl guests. Pres- 
ident Hoover will address these 4-H 
Club boys and girls by radio from his 
study at the White House at 7 p.m. 
Central Standard Time. The Pres- 
ident’s address will be broadcast over 
a nationwide hook-up of both the Na- 


tional Broadcasting and Columbia 
Broadcasting systems. 
a rs 


LESS CEREALS CONSUMED. 


Among the trends indicated in the 
apparent consumption of the principal 
foodstuffs, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, is a marked decline in the con- 
sumption of cereals. Between 1899 and 
the period 1922 to 1927, cereal con- 


sumption declined from 350 lbs. to 230 
Ibs. per capita, the loss being greatest 
for wheat flour and corn meal, offset 
to some extent by increased consump- 
tion of breakfast foods. 

‘ During the same period the follow- 
Ing increases were reported: Fats and 
oils, 10 Ibs.; sugar, 44 lbs.; dairy prod- 
ucts (in terms of milk), 150 Ibs.; and 
principal fruits (in terms of fresh 
fruit), 33 lbs. 

Present per capita consumption of 
leading foodstuffs is estimated as fol- 
lows: Cereals, 230 lIbs.; meats, 145 
Ibs.; fats and oils, 44 lbs.; dairy prod- 
ucts (in terms of milk), 1,040 Ibs.; and 
principal fruits (in terms of fresh 
fruit), 192 Ibs. 


——%e-——- 

NEW CANADIAN MEAT TARIFFS. 

Canadian meat tariffs recently have 
been equalized to corresponding rates 
on the same items in the United States 
tariff, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. On lard, for ex- 
ample, there is no change from the 
previous tariff. 


Bacon, hams, shoulders and other 
pork, paws or prepared other than 
canned, now carry a duty of 3%c per 
pound, instead of 1%c as formerly. 
There is no change in the rate of duty 
previously prevailing on canned meats, 
this being 27% per cent ad valorem. 
Fresh or frozen pork is now dutiable 
at 5c, the former rate being 3'%c. 

The rate on fresh and frozen beef, 
veal, lamb and mutton has been fixed 
at 6c per pound. 

Specific values as bases for dumping 
duties have been established. In the 
case of bacon, hams and shoulders this 
is 26%c per pound; canned meats, 24c 
per pound; fresh or frozen pork, 15c. 
These valuations became effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1930. They do not apply, how- 
ever, to barrelled pork, such as bean 
pork, short clear cuts from fat sides 
and clear fat backs. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 


Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


President—Wm, Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E, A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George A. Schmidt, New York City. 

Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; 
F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; and F. 8S. Snyder 
and W. W. Woods, ex-officio, 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (3 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Louis 
W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Loui o.; John R. 
Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (2 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York. 

Directors (1 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Il. 
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Competition of Packages 

Candy production, a manufacturing 
confectioner said recently, has been 
relegated to a place of secondary im- 
portance in his industry. 

The problem is to merchandise profit- 
ably, and specifically to wrap and pack- 
age particular items of merchandise so 
that consumers will choose them in 
preference to competitors’ goods. 

The candy manufacturer has gone 
about as far as he can go to get con- 
sumer acceptance through quality goods. 
As far as flavor and wholesomeness is 
concerned there may be little difference 
between one good brand and another. 

Today candy sales are made by ap- 
pealing to the eye of the consumer. 
The package has become the most im- 
portant factor in candy merchandising. 

The competition of the package is 
on the way in the meat industry. This 
is a trend to which the THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER has called attention many 
times. Quality in processed and manu- 
factured meats is no rarity; in fact, 
it is rapidly becoming the rule. 

Today few consumers are discrimi- 
nating enough to distinguish any great 
difference in appearance and flavor be- 
tween one good brand of bacon, for 
example, and another. This also ap- 
plies to many other manufactured meat 
And the quality 
probably will narrow with a greater 


products. spread 
general knowledge of the fundamentals 
of processing and the more widespread 
adoption of modern equipment. 

Some packers foresee this situation 
and are preparing to meet it. One rep- 
resentative of a large concern which 
furnishes wrapping material to packers 
said recently that there is more inter- 
est in meat packages than ever before. 


‘Keen meat merchandisers are at- 
tempting to originate wrappings and 
packages that not only will reflect the 
quality of their contents, but that will 
also possess sales appeal to the extent 
that housewives will choose them in 
preference to products put up in com- 
monplace containers. 

The coming competition in meat 
wrappings and packages needs to be 
more generally understood in the meat 
industry. Today it is not simply a 
matter of wrapping and packaging 
meats. There will always be the com- 
petition of quality; that is, a product 
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must be “right” to keep public favor. 
But more and more package sales ap- 
peal, attractiveness and good general 
design will influence customers’ choice. 

The outstanding meat package is not 
common today. But here and there it 
is making its appearance in retailers’ 
cases. And once it is put in a case, 
products in ordinary, unattractive dress 
are at a distinct disadvantage. While 
they may be as good in every respect 
as those in the modern packages, their 
quality is not as apparent, and the cus- 
tomer passes them by for those in pack- 
ages that have more immediate appeal. 

ee od 


Preventing Plant Waste 

It is difficult to make employes, and 
sometimes the heads of departments, 
realize that a waste, no matter how 
small it may be, should be prevented. 

Lights left burning, dripping hot 
water faucets, leaking steam valves 
and fittings, the use of electric light 
globes with outputs greater than are 
needed, starting motors and machines 
a few minutes before it is necessary 
and permitting them to run when the 
use for them has passed, the use of a 
little more string, paper, etc., than is 
needed—all these are small wastes. 

But when these small losses are 
multipled day after day in many de- 
partments of a meat plant the aggre- 
gate loss in a year is considerable— 
enough, in many cases, to pay the 
salaries of those whose business it 
should be to see that preventable losses 
do not occur. 


Campaigns to reduce losses in the 
meat plant are often unsatisfactory 
because they are spasmodic. They are 
started with a great flourish and many 
good intentions. Speeches are made, 
bulletins are posted, and about the time 
everyone is “pepped up” to do some- 
thing, and the rank and file learn what 
all the shouting is about, someone loses 
interest and the plan peters out. 

Periodic campaigns to reduce waste 
are helpful, but if the results could be 
charted the waste curve would consist 
chiefly of peaks and valleys. And the 
valleys probably would be considerably 
above the base line of possible results. 

Waste prevention in the meat plant is 
important enough to be a year-round, 
year-after-year policy, with someone in 
charge who can be held responsible. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Dry Sausage 


The season for manufacturing dry 
sausage is close at hand for the man 
who is not equipped with air condition- 
ing. 

Packers and sausage manufacturers 
who produce various kinds of dry sau- 
sage on a large scale no longer take 
the chance of manufacturing only in 
the winter season, and thus being 
forced to assume heavy holding and 
shrinkage charges. They are equipped 
with air-conditioning apparatus and 
manufacture the year round. 

An Eastern sausage maker, who 
represents the group confining their 
operations to the winter months, writes 
as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I manufacture a few varieties of dry or sum 
mer sausage, but want to make many other kinds. 
Will you please give me instructions for the man- 
ufacture of the principal summer sausages and 
metkods of handling through the dry room and 
the smokehouse where such sausages are smoked? 
I have no air-conditioning equipment. 

In order to make any kind of dry 
or summer sausage successfully, certain 
fundamentals must be observed. These 
are: 

1. Constant circulation of air during 
the drying process. 

2. Meats and seasoning of the best 
quality, sweet and fresh. 

3. Sanitary surroundings 
out. 

4. Low temperatures in the manu- 
facturing rooms. 

5. Sausage curing coolers with right 
temperature and right humidity. 

6. Green sausage hanging room and 
smokehouse with proper air circulation 
and temperature and humidity control. 

Prepare Casings Carefully. 

7. Drying room conditions exactly 
right. Proper temperatures and rela- 
tive humidity in this room absolutely 
necessary. They must be neither too 
dry nor too moist. 

8. Casings must be prepared with 
the greatest care, being sure they are 
free from fat. It is well to prepare 
them at least 30 days before they are 
going to be used, so as to be sure that 
any fat particles that remain on them 
will be dried and will not sour the sau- 
sage. 

Only an experienced man should un- 
dertake the manufacture of this prod- 
uct on a large. scale. The inexperi- 
enced man should experiment with 
small lots until right methods are thor- 
oughly understood. 

It is not customary to smoke Italian 
summer sausage. The product is thor- 


through- 


oughly dried instead. 
Where pork is to be used in dry or 


summer sausage, which is to be eaten 
without cooking, the pork must be sub- 
jected to heat at a temperature not 
lower than 137 degs. F., or be refrig- 
erated at a temperature not higher than 
5 degs. F., for a continuous period of 
not less than 20 days, or be treated by 
dry curing. 

As the pork used in most dry sau- 
sage formulas is used fresh, holding 
the pork at the low temperatures speci- 
fied is generally practiced. 


Making Milano Salami. 

Milano is one of the popular Italian 
salamis, and takes its name from the 
city of Milan. 

This sausage is made of pork with a 
small quantity of beef. It is air dried 
but not smoked and is closely bound 
with No. 9 Italian hemp 2 ply, polished, 
2,100 ft. to the pound, and with a ten- 
sile strength of 2,500 lbs. 

The beef for this sausage is ground 
through the %-in. plate of the grinder, 
then rocked 3 minutes. Then the whole 
pork trimmings are added and the mix- 
ture rocked for 12 minutes more, or 
15 minutes in all. After rocking, the 
pork should be approximately the size 
of meat cut through the %-in. plate 
of the grinder. 

While a proportion of beef is sug- 
gested in the following formula, an all 








Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 


Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” 








Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 
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pork meat formula is better for a high 
quality sausage, provided lean and fat 
are properly proportioned. 

Meats: 

60 Ibs. beef chucks (free of sinews 
and fat) 

30 Ibs. pork shoulder butts 

60 lbs. regular grade solid pork 
trimmings. 

All meats should be strictly fresh 
and no soft or bloody trimmings should 
be used. 

Seasoning for 150 lbs. of meat: 


Salt 4% lbs. 
Saltpeter 2 o2%. 
White pepper, cracked 8 oz. 
Garlic 2 0 


The garlic should be strictly fresh 
ground and mixed with the salt and 
saltpeter and evenly distributed over 
the meat. 

Stuff in No. 1 and medium prime hog 
bungs, cut 18 to 26 in. in length. 

Temperatures for Drying. 

After the sausage is stuffed it should 
be hung on trucks and washed by spray- 
ing vigorously with water. It is then 
taken to the green hanging room and 
hung on racks, with the sticks spaced 
6 in. apart. 

Hang for 24 to 36 hours, until the 
surplus moisture has evaporated. Then 
wrap with twine. 

From the green sausage hanging 
room the sausage is taken to the dry 
room and hung on outside or skipped 
racks until the casings are dry enough 
to prevent sliming. When the sausage 
feels dry, hang on the inside racks to 
prevent too rapid drying and watch 
closely to prevent sliming. 

The temperature of this room should 
be not lower than 48 degs. F. and not 
higher than 54 degs. F., with a relative 
humidity of 73 to 75 per cent. 

In a dry room where there is no air 
conditioning equipment, steam coils 
running beneath the sausage and 
around the sides of the room are neces- 
sary. The room must be supplied with 
plenty of windows, for at all times the 
windows must be kept open a little to 
allow fresh air to enter, no matter how 
cold the temperature. 

If the weather is damp the window 
nearest the top of the room should be 
opened a little. If the room is 
equipped with fans, they should be kept 
going and the windows closed, steam 
to be turned on to dry the atmosphere, 
providing the weather is not too warm 
and the room can be kept as low as 
53 or 54 degs. 

Summer sausage is usually sold in 
three different weights—new, medium 
dry and fully dry. Milano is usually 
fully dried in 60 days. 
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Solid Carbon Dioxide 


A packer is interested in solid carbon 
dioxide and wants to know how much 
of it is manufactured at the present 
time and some of the more important 
characteristics of this refrigerant. He 


Says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

While we have no plans for the immediate use 
of carbon dioxide for truck and package refrig- 
eration, the time may come when we will find it 


profitable to use it. Can you tell us to what 
extent this refrigerant is being used in the meat 
industry, how much of it is being manufactured, 
and give us some of its properties? 


The quantity of solid carbon dioxide 
used in the meat industry is increasing 
gradually for special refrigerating 
purposes. 

Probably the larger quantity is used 
for truck refrigeration, although it is 
becoming popular with some plants for 
refrigerating individual packages and 
barrels of meat. Just how this refri- 
erant is used for these purposes will be 
described in an article to be published 
in an early issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

The quantity of solid carbon dioxide 
being used in the meat industry has not 
been made public. During 1929 there 
were 18 plants manufacturing this 
product. During that year the produc- 
tion approached 15,000 tons. Produc- 
tion figures during 1930 have not been 
compiled, but it is probable that the 
quantity made during the year will 
more than double the production of 
1929. 

Some of the more important proper- 
ties of solid carbon dioxide are as 
follows: Specific gravity, 1.56; sublim- 
ing temperature, 109.6 degs. Fahr.; 
latent heat at subliming temperature, 
246 B.t.u. per lb.; specific heat of gas 
(average), 0.193; total refrigeration at 
40 degs. Fahr. 273 B.t.u. per lb. 

ates 


Sauce for Barbecued Pig 

The season is still open for barbe- 
cues, particularly in the Southern 
states, where barbecued pig is espe- 
cially popular. An _ inquirer from 
Louisiana asks for a good sauce to use 
with barbecued pig. He says: 


Editor, The National Provisioner: 


We are going to barbecue some pigs and I 
would like recipe for a gcod sauce to be used for 
the purpose. Can you help me out? 


A sauce popular for this purpose is 
recommended by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and is made of 

2 quarts vinegar 
4 cups salt 
3 tablespoons cayenne pepper. 
The sauce should be heated thoroughly 
and the roasting pig basted with it 
frequently and liberally. 
——-fe——- 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








CONVEYORS FOR MEAT PLANT. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
furnish several grades of almost any 
article in their catalogs. If the packer 
wants his outfit unusually durable, and 
wants it to require the minimum of 
attention, he should let his engineer 

know his aims. 

“The engineer will realize he is deal- 
ing with a man who appreciates qual- 
ity. The packer will be offered a grade 
of machinery which he might never 
have known existed. And he should not 
give the manufacturer the impression 
that he is going to buy the cheapest 
thing the conscience of his concern will 
let him submit in a competition for low 
first cost. 

Good Maintenance Worth While. 


“Today there are roller-bearing belt 
conveyor idlers that require less than 
half the power of old kinds, last much 








Tank House Efficiency 


Do you drain all your returned 
drums and tierces before refilling 
with grease? Remember, they 
are steamed out before being sent 
back to you, and considerable 
water is often left in. 

Do you check your cooker con- 
densers and see that no scale is 
forming and closing up exhaust 
lines / 

Do you have a by-pass on your 
trap lines to carry off the con- 
densation when _ starting up, 
rather than forcing it all through 
the trap? As much as three- 
fourths of an hour in cooking 
time has been saved by this. 

Do you clean catch basins 
daily? 

Do you return all settlings from 
grease settling boxes and perco- 
lators daily? 

Do you instruct your tank men 
to refuse all bones and fats not 
properly trimmed ? 

Do you have “tanking orders” 
for all material out of the ordi- 
nary run? If not, instruct your 
tank men to receive nothing out 
of the crdinary from any depart- 
ment unless he has a “tanking 
order” properly signed by some 
resvonsible party. 

Is your tank room being used 
to cover mistakes in other de- 
partments? Demand a “tanking 
order.” 
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longer, and need to be lubricated only 
twice a year instead of 365 times. 
There are sets of cut tooth alloy-steel 
gears operating silently in oil in com- 
pact, heavy, dustproof housings, with 
dustproof roller bearings for the shafts. 
There are chains of heat-treated alloy 
steel with case-hardened pins and 
bushings that could not have been fur- 
nished at any price a few years ago, 
but which are turned out in quantity 
lots today and carried in stock by the 
foremost chain manufacturers. 

“These improvements and many more 
were the result of a demand by dis- 
criminating buyers. If the packer 
wants results, he must be a discrimi- 
nating buyer. 

“For duplicate conveyors used in 
identical service, the difference in life 
will naturally depend on the care in 
maintenance. This is an important 
thing to watch, because the maintenance 
some plants consider strict would be 
sniffed at in others. 

“Making conveyors last longer is 
largely up to the man responsible for 
their selection. Perhaps the day will 
come when the buyer will explain his 
needs and then ask, ‘Who can give me 
the best quality work for the $4,800 I 
have in my budget for this conveyor, 
and how much better could it be built 
for $6,000?’ To my mind that would be 
the way to get comparable proposals, 
and so start some real competition in 
the direction of quality and durability.” 

~— -Y%—— 

MEAT PLANT TRUCK COSTS. 

The average cost per mile, including: 
maintenance and depreciation, to op- 
erate meat plant trucks is 9c for light. 
trucks, 12¢c for medium duty trucks and 
36.1c for heavy duty trucks. These 
facts have been determined by the Gen- 
eral Motors Co., as the result of an 
analysis of 74 meat plant fleets com- 
prising 2,244 trucks. Of these, 1,099 
were light duty trucks with capacities: 
of % to 1% tons; 921, medium duty 
with capacities of 1% to 3 tons, and 
224 were heavy duty trucks with ca- 
pacities of 3% tons and up. 

Other interesting information on 
meat trucks brought to light by the 
Survey was that the average mileage 
per gallon of gasoline is 12.7 for light, 


9.9 for medium, and 4.8 for heavy duty 
trucks. The average length of route 
is 34.3, 56.3 and 43.5 miles respectively; 
the average number of stops 49.4, 39.1 
and 30.8, and the average pay load, 
1,758 Ibs., 4,058 Ibs. and 10,000 Ibs. 

Fifty-one per cent of the meat firms 
interviewed use special bodies for their 
trucks, 38 per cent use standard bodies, 
and 11 per cent use both special and 
standard bodies. Sixty of the 74 firms 
pay their drivers a straight salary, 12 
pay a salary and bonus and 1 pays 
straight commission. One packer did 
not reply to the questions on methods 
of paying drivers. 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 
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GEORGIA CHAIN STORE TAX. 


The Georgia chain store tax applies 
only to chains operating more than five 
stores, according to a decision handed 
down by the Georgia Supreme Court. 
The court declined to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of the law itself, which 
is at issue in another case now on ap- 
peal. 


aserrenerenses 
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MEATS IN CHAIN STORES. 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
now has meat departments in 2,963 out 
of a total of 5,187 stores; the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which be- 
gan adding meat departments in 1928, 
now has 1,000 meat departments, and 
Safeway stores have 1,366, according 
to a recent statement of Col. C. O. Sher- 
rill, vice-president of Kroger. 


sctoes Sie 


CHAIN SALES IN CANADA. 


Chain stores did 20 per cent of the 
retail business in Canada last year, ac- 
cording to data released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Total 
retail sales for 1929 are estimated at 
$2,000,000,000, of which $400,000,000 
went to the chains. Of the 350 chains 
in the Dominion, 210 submitted reports 
to the bureau. Sales of these 210 sys- 
tems in 1929 amounted to $256,129,974, 
an average of $68,889 per store, $26 
per capita for the population of Canada. 
Food products provided the largest 
aggregate sales by chains, totaling 
$140,732,928. 

———e--—— 


NEBRASKA CHAIN INQUIRY. 

Chain store executives, testifying in 
the inquiry of Attorney-General Soren- 
sen into charges brought by Nebraska 
independents that the chains were vio- 
lating the law in selling at different 
prices in different towns, denied that 
either the Safeway Company or Piggly 
Wiggly maintain a fund out of which 
are paid the losses of units used to put 
independent competitors out of business. 

Tom Tilley, former manager of an 
Omaha store of the Safeway Company, 
had testified that each store contributed 
a fourth of 1 per cent of its gross re- 


ceipts to such fund, and that he had 
been given full authority, in order to put 
independent competitors out of busi- 
ness, to make any price he wished. 
Templeton Hopkins, supervisor for 
the Safeway Company, testified that 
Tilley had been discharged for cause, 
and that the fund he spoke of was not 
collected to cover losses of any units, 
but was a half of 1 per cent, the pro- 
ceeds being devoted to paying overhead 
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expenses of the executive staff and ad- 
vertising. He said the Safeway policy 
was not to try to defeat competition, 
but merely to meet it. 

Store managers testified that they 
were instructed to sell on a gross profit 
basis of 162/3 per cent. 


a 
VOLUNTARY CHAIN EXPANDS. 


Approximately 250 independent retail 
grocers have become members of the 
Fairway Stores voluntary chain group, 
according to an announcement from 
Fairway headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. This raises the total number of 
stores in the organization to more than 
1,200. Wisconsin stores brought into 
membership are those which have for 
a number of years owned and operated 
the Wood County Grocery Co. at Wis- 
consin Rapids, 

The Fairway Stores are made up of 
cooperative groups, each of which has 
previously owned and operated its own 
warehouse. Retail stores included in 
the organization are located in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Wis- 
consin and Iowa. It is announced that 
with the addition of the Wisconsin 
group, monthly purchases of the com- 
pany amount to from 125 to 150 car- 
loads of food products. 

So 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
November 26, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
— on Noy. 19, or nearest previous 

ate: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Nov. Nov. 
Nov. 26. —Nov. 26.— 26. 19. 
Amal. Leather. 200 1 1 1 1 
i sen cks «cae whee ‘ 
Amer. H. & L.. .... ese sese eoee ose 
| ete 100 15 15 15 Ti 
Amer. Stores... 300 389% 39% 39% 39 
Armour A......15,900 45% 44% 414 3% 
Do. B........28,000 3% 2% 3. 21 
Do, Ill. Pfd.. 4,260 52% O61 51% 50% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 700 75% 75 75% 75 
en Leather .... whee cece ee 
eechnut Pack. 1,000 52 514 514 
Bohack, H.C... .... c sg = 72 
0. Meee oe bee 2 
Brennan Pack. . ae 150” 
Te | ae ae wae 14 
Chick. ©. Oil. 200 «15 15 15 15 
Childs Co. .. 1,800 31% 381% 31% 31 
% 


Cudahy Pack... 1100 42 41% 41% 41 
First Nat. Strs. 4.300 44% 48% 43% 43% 
5 


Gen. Foods.....29,600 53 51% 52% #«=52 
Gobel Co. ..... 2,200 5Y 5 51% 5% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 120 n0% 119% 119% 117% 
Do. New..... 300 183 180 180 183 
Hormel, G. A.. 450 26% 26 26 28 
Hygrade Food.. 700 414 4% 4% 4% 
Kroger, G. & B.41,800 25% 241% 2414 241% 
Libby MecNeill.. 3,850 12 11 1% 18 
MacMarr Strs.. 400 9% 9 9% 85% 
a a. oees cece coos goes 4% 
Mickelberry Co. 450 12% 12% 12% 18 
M. & H. Pfd.. 100 24 24 24 26 
Morrell & Co... 300 651 51 51 50% 
ee SE he ease pees” weet. eae 1% 
roe anaes i 25% 
Nat. Leather... 1,050 1 1 1 2 
>? 300 «18% 17% 17% 17% 
Proc. & Gamb. 3,800 6614 65% 65% 6614 
Rath Pack..... 100 19 19 19 185% 
Safeway Strs...11,100 56% 533% 53% 51% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 30 938% 98% 938% 4 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 10 98% 98% 98% 100 


Stahl Meyer... .... ‘ea mate «saa 

Strauss R. Strs. 1.200 10% 9% 9% 95% 

Swift.& Co New 2.200 29% 29% 29% 29% 
Do. Intl...... 9,200 33% 32% 32% 33 

Trunz Pork..... 100 15% 15% 15% = 16 

U. 8. Cold Stor. .... gn ak APRN 

Uv. 8. + womans . 400 65% 6% 6% 5x 


Do care 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. “100 70 70 70 70 
Wesson Oil .... 100 28% 28% 28% 24 

eo. OOl. <2... 100 55% 55% 55% 55 

RMN ee ak hae. ence) Sh 
Wilson & Co... 4.900 84% 2% 2% 2% 

eae 2300 7% 7% ™ 6 

eo," 288... .5.. 100 41 41 41 40 
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BOHACK GROWTH IN 1930. 


H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., reports ma- 
terially increased sales during the nine 
months of the company’s fiscal year 
ended November 1, earning of the en- 
tire year’s dividends during that period, 
and an increase in personnel of over 700 
employees and more than a million dol- 
lars in the pay roll. This is an envi- 
able record in a year of slowed-up ac- 
tivity. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors held November 
19 an extra dividend of 6244c per share 
was declared on the common stock of 
the company, payable December 15 to 
holders of record November 29. This 
is in addition to the regular annual rate 
of $2.50 per share. 

Gross sales during that period were 
$24,085,813 as compared with $21,190,- 
035 for the same period in 1929, an in- 
crease of 13.66 per cent. During Oc- 
tober, 1930, the sales totaled $3,439,554, 
compared with $2,917,561 in 1929, a net 
increase of 17.89 per cent. 

The net earnings for October, 1930, 
after depreciation and taxes, were 
$112,633. The company has outstand- 
ing 104,187 shares of common stock. 

During 1930 the company has added 
178 new stores, bringing the total now 
operated up to 675. In the same period 
it has constructed for its own use a 
garage containing 37,000 sq. ft., and 
Fong 3 $250,000. A new tallow plant 
has also been built, and the pork de- 
partment has been enlarged by the ad- 
dition of extra machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Work will be started shortly on the 
construction at the central plant of ad- 
ditional buildings for manufacturing 
facilities, and rebuilding of a dock 1,200 
feet in length—4 railroad sidings, 
which will require an expenditure of 
approximately one-half million dollars 
within six months. This will insure 
work for several hundred men during 
the wintertime. 

This construction and expansion pro- 
gram of the company is reported to 
have been accomplished without addi- 
tional financing. 

re rd 
ANOTHER LOS ANGELES PACKER. 

Max Goldring, formerly of the Na- 
tional Packing Co., Los Angeles, is now 
engaged in supervising the building and 
construction of his own packinghouse, 
located at 3261-3327 East Vernon ave., 
Los Angeles. It will have a capacity 
of 150 cattle per day, besides hogs, 
sheep and calves. Mr. Goldring expects 
to start operations about Feb. 1, 1931. 


a 
ARMOUR PREFERRED DIVIDENDS. 
Armour and Company of Illinois and 
Armour and Company of Delaware 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on their preferred stock, 
payable January 2, 1931, to stockhold- 
ers of record December 10, 1930. 
a a 
SWIFT QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


Swift & Company announces a quar- 
terly dividend of fifty cents a share on 
its capital stock, payable January 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 10, 1930. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Prices Can Be Cut 


Only When Salesman Is a Party 
to the Deal 


Price cutting is a subject that 
never grows stale when meat 
salesmen get together. 


And there may be as many so- 
lutions suggested for the difficulty 
as there are salesmen present. 


In a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER a meat salesman gave his 
opinions on this subject. Here is what 
another has to say: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

It may seem strange for a meat sales- 
man to say a word or two in behalf 
of the buying methods of some retailers, 
but this is just what I am going to do. 

I am inspired in this course by sev- 
eral letters from salesmen that have 
been published recently on the Sales- 
man’s Page. In these the buyer was 
taken rather severely to task for the 
methods he pursues. 

There are always two sides to a ques- 
tion. It is not my intention to attempt 
to justify any unethical practices on 
the part of anyone, but rather to point 
out that if we understand the motives 
and the reasons behind any consistent 
actions we are in a better position to 
look out for our own interests. 


The retail meat dealer has gained 
the reputation of being a sharp buyer. 
He is not to be blamed for this. Un- 
less he can buy as reasonably as the 
other fellow, he may be placed at a 
merchandising disadvantage. His meth- 
ods may not always be ethical, but if 
there are some who have no scruples 
where a few cents are at stake, there 
are others (and these are in the large 
majority) who do not stoop to prac- 
tices anyone can criticize. 

Competitive Reasons for Low Prices. 


The retailer is a stickler for low 
prices because he has learned by experi- 
ence that it is to his advantage. He 
does not take seriously any packer’s 
price list because he knows it does not 
mean anything in a great many cases. 
He is quite sure that if he applies pres- 
sure enough he will get a better price. 

Who is to blame for this situation? 
Surely the retailer should not be panned 
for getting all that is coming to him. 
He would be very foolish to buy at the 
first price quoted when he has no as- 
surance that his competitor around the 
corner or across the street may not be 
able to buy the same merchandise at 
half a cent or a cent per pound lower. 
The meat salesmen have built up a dif- 
ficult merchandising situation because 





KNOWS HOW TO SELL MEAT. 


Andrew Brown, the eminent “bi busi- 
ness man,” assures us a “repression’’ is 
on. This is not news. The Democrats 
blame it on the Republicans; the Repub- 
licans we are passing through an 
adjustment period. 

The king of Bulgaria has been married; 
Peggy Joyce has written a book; new stars 
have been discovered in Hollywood—but 
what of it? The important — is—how 
can the meat packer sell his production at 
a profit? 

Mere man has been given his chance. 
Now, it seems, the women are coming to 
the rescue. Since May 17, 1930, portraits 
of three meat saleswomen have been pub- 
lished on this salesman’s page of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Here is the 
fourth. 

She is Mrs. Mollie Morris, car route 
saleswoman for Wilson & Co., working 
out of Okmulgee, Okla. Her company 
says of her: “She is a very efficient sales- 
woman and is doing fine work. he com- 
pany is proud to have a sales representa- 
tive of her ability and personality.” 

Mrs. Morris’ husband also is a represen- 
tative for Wilson & Co. in the same 
territory. 








they did not have the “guts” to make 
a price and stick to it. ' 

No retailer objects to prices he knows 
the other fellow must pay, but no one 
likes to be placed at a merchandising 
disadvantage by being obliged to pay 
more than a competitor. Therefore, to 
be on the safe side, he holds out for 
the last fraction of a cent. 

I talked over this subject with one 
of my customers recently. “It makes 
little difference to me what I pay for 
my meats,” he said, “because I do not 
buy them to keep but to sell. As a 
matter of fact, the more my meats cost 
me the better my profits are, because 
my selling prices are based on a per- 
centage of the cost. 

Why Not Stop Price-Cutting? 

“Competition in this town is severe. 


Everyone of us in the retail meat game 
is looking for an advantage. And I 
can not afford to overlook any possi- 
bility that one of my competitors may 
be buying cheaper than I do. 

“Price haggling consumes time and 
is a waste from start to finish. I would 
never question any prices quoted to me 
if I had the assurance that my competi- 
tors would also have to pay these prices. 
Under the present conditions I am up 
in the air all of the time. Regardless 


.of the low prices I secure, I never am 


sure but that one of my competitors 
may not be getting still lower ones. 

“The greatest contribution the meat 
packers could make to the retail meat 
industry would be to stop price-cutting. 
Then everyone would be on the same 
basis. Time now spent to secure the 
last cent when buying could be given 
to constructive work. Retail competi- 
tion would be more ethical and a store 
would succeed or fail on its ability to 
serve.” 

In large measure the solution of the 
problem is up to the meat salesman. 
And the first step must be to get the 
confidence of each customer. It is my 
opinion that if each salesman would 
take pains to impress each retailer with 
the fact that each one is to be treated 
exactly alike and that none will be given 
an advantage, the situation would im- 
prove rapidly—providing the salesman 
was sincere. 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
a od 
THE SATISFIED PROSPECT. 


“I buy my meats from the Blank 
Packing Plant and am well satisfied. 
Why should I change?” 

This, or something similar, is the 
answer often given to the meat sales- 
man when he is soliciting a new ac- 
count. How can it be answered? 

Here is one salesman’s comeback, 

“How long, Mr. Retailer, have you 
been dealing with the Blank company ? 
Twenty years? That’s a long time. A 
great many changes have occurred in 
that time, and a great many services 
and inducements have been introduced. 
Maybe you’re not getting all of them. 

“My firm sees to it that its customers 
get all that is coming to them. Try 
us and see if this is not so. Then, if 
you prefer to go back to Blank and give 
him all of your business as he begins 
to meet the service we give, well and 
good. We will at least have helped you 
to that extent.” 


a 
Do you want to help your retail cus- 
tomers improve their pookkeeping 
methods? Write THE NATIONAL Pro- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
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THIS REFRIGERATED 
FLEET is Light . . . 


Fast... . Efficient 






whe 


DRY-ZERO INSULATED 


The Northside Provision Company, makers 
of Okay Meat Products, operate a fleet of 
refrigerated trucks in and about Bingham- 
ton, New York. Concerning their choice of 
insulation for this fine fleet they have re- 
cently said: 


“It is the policy of our company to maintain 
its products in absolutely perfect condition. 
To do this we realize that our equipment 
throughout must be of the highest possible 
quality in every way. This 


ket, as we learned on the best authority 
that it is the most efficient insulation in the 
world. The results which we get from 
these bodies proves this to be correct. 


“The further fact that we save several 
hundred pounds of deadweight in each 
body, by the use of Dry-Zero Blanket, re- 
flects itself in a reduction of operating 
costs.” 


Our engineers will be pleased to send 





is the reason that we have 
had our entire fleet of re- 
frigerator truck bodies in- 
sulated with Dry-Zero Blan- 


Dry-Zero ....... 
Cork Board 





ACTUAL WEIGHT 


of insulation in an average truck body 
with 300 square feet of insulation: 


(Commercial) ..... 
Fibre Boards......... 


plans and specifications for 
all types of insulated bodies, 


shipping cases, display coun- 
Thickness Thickness | ters, etc. 
a 6 200 Ibs. 
-6C0 Ibs. 1200 Ibs. 
. . 750 Ibs, 1500 Ibs. 








DRY-ZERO CORPORATION, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 


DRY: ZERO. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 


November 29, 1930. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employe Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 











OVERHAULING THE COMPRESSOR. 

In the days of slow speed compres- 
sors, scored cylinders and worn piston 
rings were not common, but the high 
speed modern machines are by no means 
immune from these troubles. At this 
time of the year the meat plant engi- 
neer is commencing to plan the over- 
haul of the refrigerating equipment. 
This work generally starts with the 
compressor. 

The cylinder head should be removed 
to permit the examination of the 
cylinder walls so that the wear in the 
diameter can be measured by calipers. 
Removal of the piston and rod, which 
is not difficult, is the only way by which 
the condition of the piston rings can 
be ascertained. 

Valves should be removed, cleaned, 
and if cut should be reground or re- 
placed. Usually, light disk valves are 
hard to reface, and therefore new ones 
are to be preferred. Much of the trouble 
with slow-speed compressors is due to 
the poor design of poppet valves, and in 
many cases the replacement of these 
heavy pairs by light disk or wafer 
valves will increase a machine’s ca- 
pacity, thereby reducing the power per 
unit of output. 

Stuffing-boxes should be repacked 
during the overhaul if fibrous packing 
is used, even though such packing has 
a record of two or three years. Should 
stuffing-box leakage be a constant oc- 
currence, it might be desirable to use 
one of the several metallic packings on 
the market. 

While slow-speed machines generally 
have a large connecting-rod-to-crank 
vatio, which eliminates serious cross- 
head guide thrust, many modern high- 
speed machines employ a small ratio, 
so that the crosshead shoe wear may be 
severe and cause leaky stuffing boxes. 
Alignment of the rod should be checked, 
and the crosshead shoe adjusted, to 
bring the rod central in the stuffing 
box. 

Similarly, the rod bearings should be 
checked for wear. It must be remem- 
bered that the higher speeds of today 
place greater unit stresses on the bear- 
ing, and wear should not be expected 


to be as minute as on a 90 r.p.m. com- 
pressor. The shaft should be adjusted 
to its original position, especially if the 
driving motor is on the machine shaft. 
Maintenance of uniformity in the air 
gap between rotor and stator is essen- 
tial. 


The stop valves on the suction and 
discharge lines are entitled to examina- 
tion, and, if necessary, the seats should 
be replaced or reground. The relief 
valve, if it has opened at all during op- 
eration, may be prone to leakage; this 
should be checked.—Ice and Cold Stor- 


age. 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The capacity of the plant of the Adel 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Adel, Ga., is 
being increased. 

Tom Houston Frozen Fruits, Inc., 
Columbus, Ga., will construct a plant 
for freezing fruit juices at Orlando, 
Fla., and a fruit freezing plant at 
Montezuma, Ga., it is stated. The latter 
plant will have a capacity of 200,000 
Ibs. daily. 

_ A cold storage plant will be erected 
in Jacksonville, Ill., by the Jacksonville 
Ice & Cold Storage Co. 

A company has been formed with a 
capital of $250,000 by W. P. Mills and 
associates to build a cold storage plant 
in Sitka, Alaska. 

Shelburne Fisheries, Ltd., Shelburne, 
N. S., Canada, will construct a cold 
storage plant to cost $50,000. 

A plant for the manufacture of solid 
carbon dioxide will be constructed in 
Sacramento, Calif., by the California 
Lime Products Co., Ltd. 

pn Kold Corp., Norman, Okla., is 
seeking a permit to construct a plant 
for the manufacture of solid carbon 
dioxide. 

A warehouse in which cold storage 
is to be installed will be constructed by 
the Ryan Fruit Co., Livingston, Mont. 
It will cost about $25,000. 

A refrigerated warehouse will be 
erected at Locust ave. and 132nd st., 
New York City, by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Construction of a cold storage ware- 
house has been completed by J. W. 
Stevens in Burlington, Vt. 

The Independent Fruit Growers, 
Wenatchee, Wash., have acquired the 
Western Cold Storage Co. The pur- 
chase price was $500,000. 

Harry C. Warden, Perryville, Va., 
and associates have purchased the 
Berkeley Springs Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Berkeley Springs, Va. 


a 
DRY-ZERO NEEDS MORE SPACE. 
On December ist the Dry-Zero Cor- 
poration, 130 North Wells street, Chi- 
cago, will move to new enlarged offices 
in the Merchandise Mart, which is the 
world’s largest building. Dry-Zero’s 
move is part of a steady program of 
expansion made necessary by increased 


demand for dry-zero insulation for re- 
frigerator, truck-body, display counter 
and shipping case use. Within the last 
few months factory capacity has also 
been greatly increased. 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 





WILL DISCUSS FROZEN FOODS. 


Quick-frozen fruits and vegetables 
will be discussed by the New York Food 
Marketing Research Council at a meet- 
ing to be held in New York City on 
December 9, 1930. The council dis- 
cussed quick-frozen meats at a meet- 


ing held last June. Government offi- 
cials and men prominent in the fruit 
and vegetable industries will be among 
the speakers. 


eo —- 
QUICK-FREEZING ASSOCIATION. 

That the foundation for a large in- 
dustry has been laid was the opinion 
generally held at a conference of the 
frozen fruit industry held at the 
Georgia Experiment Station, Griffin, 
Ga., recently. Among other things, 
those present and interested made plans 
for the permanent organization of a 
frozen products’ association. A com- 
mittee to consider and draw up plans 
for such an organization was appointed. 
This is headed by H. P. Stuckey, direc- 
tor of the Georgia Experiment Station. 

The problems of shipping and han- 
dling frozen products to the consumer 
were discussed. The consensus was that 
these matters are being worked out sai- 
isfactorily. Three hundred samples of 
frozen fruits of various kinds were ex- 
hibited at the meeting. 

Much gratification was expressed by 
those who attended the conference at 
the progress the Georgia Experiment 
Station has made in solving the prob- 
lems of freezing and distribution. The 
belief was expressed that this new meth- 
od of preserving foodstuffs would help 
to solve the marketing problems of the 
fruit growers, and would open up large 


markets for the manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies for producing and 
distributing quick-frozen foods. 


pati eae 
HAZARDS OF CAR ICING. 

Personal injury hazards exist in con- 
nection with all of the operations of 
icing refrigerator cars. These were set 
forth in a paper read at the annual 
convention of the National Safety 
Council by O. O. Mills, general super- 
intendent of the Fruit Growers Express 
Co., Washington, D. C. He said in part: 

In the use of ice tongs or hooks for 
pulling the ice, there exists the hazard 
of these tools not securing a firm hold 
in the blocks of ice, with the result that 
they slip and employes fall and are 
injured. 

When ice is moved on a mechanically 
operated conveyor along the top of a 
platform it is necessary for icing forces 
to guide it properly so it will not fall 
off. Platforms frequently are wet and 
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slippery and there is the hazard of men 
slipping when they take hold of the ice 
with hooks or pikes to guide it. Ice is 
usually removed from the conveyor by 
the use of hooks or pikes, and this op- 
eration presents the possibility of men 
slipping, of blocks of ice falling on their 
feet, or of their limbs becoming jammed 
or caught between the block of ice that 
is being handled and other ice on the 
platform. 


After the blocks of ice reach the 
place on the platform where the ice 
will be transferred to car bunkers, it 
must, by the use of pikes or other sharp 
instruments, be broken into pieces of 
the required sizes. A hazard exists in 
this operation by careless use of the 
tool employed for the purpose, for if 
the tool is allowed to slip it may punc- 
ture the body of the employe perform- 
ing the work or of some other nearby. 

Skids are often used to facilitate the 
movement of ice from platforms to car 
bunkers and their use presents a haz- 
ard. If care is not exercised when the 
skids are being placed in position for 
use, men may fall from platforms or 
tops of cars, or the skids may fall to 
the ground and injure someone. If the 
ice is not carefully handled when it is 
transferred over the skids from the 
platforms to car bunkers, it may strike 
someone on top of the cars, resulting 
in injury or even death should this 
cause a man to fall to the ground. 

When skids are not used, the ice is 
pulled or shoved from the platform di- 
rectly into bunkers, and it is quite nec- 
essary for icing forces to exercise ex- 
treme care to prevent the ice from 
striking employes on the cars, or from 
dropping and injuring persons below. 
When removing and replacing bunker 
plugs and piking ice in bunkers, there 
exists the hazard of men losing their 
balance and falling from tops of cars. 


Icing forces frequently attempt to 
ride on moving chains instead of walk- 
ing carefully when they move about on 
the platform. This presents a grave 
hazard because of the possibility of em- 
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ployes having their feet caught in the 
chain or of losing their balance and 
falling. 

Weather conditions also greatly af- 
fect car icing operations. During heavy 
rains, sleets and snows, platforms and 
tops of cars are slippery, and extraor- 
dinary care must be exercised in mov- 
ing about on them to prevent personal 
injuries. 

There are also hazards incident to 
the icing of cars by the use of trucks 
or wagons. It is necessary to open and 
remove hatch covers and bunker plugs 
from the cars, which require men to 
stand on top of them; also, ice must be 
piked and leveled in bunkers of the cars. 
These operations present hazards be- 
cause of the possibility of men falling. 

In many cases the ice is thrown from 
bodies of the trucks or wagons to tops 
of cars, and this is hazardous because 
of the possibility of the employe on the 
car not being able to catch the ice, 
with the result that it may fall back 
and strike someone on the ground or in 
the vehicle. Furthermore, the employe 
on the car, attempting to catch the ice, 
may lose his balance and fall. 

In icing brine tank refrigerator cars 
the ice is crushed in a crusher. Icing 
employes must operate the crusher and 
place under it receptacles in which the 
crushed ice is retained and transferred 
to cars. There is here presented the 
hazard of men having their limbs 
caught in the machinery, or of slipping 
on wet platforms when transferring the 
ice containers along their surfaces, or 
when dumping the ice from the con- 
tainers into the spouts or chutes 
through which it moves to the car 
tanks. 

~~ &e—___ 
COLD STORAGE EMPLOYMENT. 


At a recent meeting of the Port of 
New York Chapter of the American 
Warehousemen’s_ Association, Cold 
Storage Division, held at the Machinery 
Club, T. A. Adams, presiding, it was 
decided that the cold storage industry 
of the Port of New York will use all 
of its resources not only in preventing 
further unemployment in its ranks, but 
will also aid in creating new employ- 
ment where possible. 

There will be no laying off of help 


during the winter’ months, it was 
agreed, in spite of the fact that busi- 
ness during this period is comparative- 
ly slow. In addition, each organization 
will survey its plant and equipment, 
and where possible repair or expansion 
work will be instituted so that addi- 
tional jobs can be offered. 

The cold storage industry is also co- 
operating with the various groups 
which are active in relief work; sub- 
stantial amounts are being raised and 
several plants have offered their facil- 
ities free for the handling of relief 
food supplies. : ! 

William Fellowes Morgan, jr., is 
chairman of the committee on relief 
work, and most of the plants are pledg- 
ing one or two per cent of their total 
payroll, with the consent of employees, 
with additional contributions from ex- 
ecutives and the corporation. 


-—_—o-_—_ 


GOVERNMENT OPERATED PLANT. 

The Uruguayan government’s new 
packing plant, opened last July on the 
premises of the defunct Uruguaya, a 
British-Argentine - Uruguayan packing 
plant, from which company the factory 
was rented pending the construction of 
a new one by the government, has been 
operating constantly up to the present, 
according to the vice consul located at 
Montevideo. One of the reasons for its 
inauguration was to insure the pro- 
ducer a fair price for his livestock, 
therefore the prices paid per head have 
tended to be higher. This packing plant 
has been operated on a more sanitary 
plan, and perhaps more efficiently than 
the old public slaughter house, still 
there is said to be much waste both in 
the handling of product and in the cost 
of production generally. 


Already the directing commission ap- 
pointed by the pres‘dent, is finding that 
a national packing plant is proving 
more costly to operate than had been 
calculated. Although there are no fig- 
ures available, it is understood that the 
government will have a_ substantial 
deficit to make up at the end of the 
first year’s operations. Most of the 
meat killed at this factory is for sup- 
plying the local market, only small 
amounts being shipped to the English 
and Continental markets. 
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Australia Seems to Have Designs on the 
British Pork Market 


Possibility of export of frozen fresh 
hog carcasses to England by Australia 
is being investigated by the state of 
Queensland. The popularity of this 
product has already been proved in the 
United Kingdom. 

New Zealand competition is recog- 
nized, although this is expected to be 
less since the government subsidy on 
the production of pigs for export by 
that country has been withdrawn. 

Another bit of meat packing news 
from this far corner of the world is to 
the effect that Swift’s (Australia) Ltd. 
has sold its Brisbane River works to the 
government, with privilege to continue 
to use the works for the preparation 
of product for export. 


The current hog situation and export 
pork possibilities are discussed by _the 
Australian staff correspondent of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER at Brisbane, 
who has kept American meat trade read- 
ers posted on Australian conditions for 
more than 15 years past through his let- 
ters to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
of which the following is the most recent. 


Starts Export Trade in Hogs. 
Brisbane, Queensland, Aus., Oct. 31. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


An important and somewhat unex- 
pected development in the hog industry 
in Australia is the commencement of 
an export trade which may grow to 
considerable dimensions. 

The trade has been the result more 
or less of chance. It has been ascribed 
to the selling of ships’ stores in Lon- 
don containing pig carcasses from 
Queensland, the sales being made ow- 
ing to change in the vessel’s schedule. 
They attracted so much attention that 
inquiries were made which resulted in 
an order for 12,000 carcasses, followed 
by other orders. As a matter of fact, 
hog carcasses from Queensland had 
been sold in Scotland before that. 

Credit for initiating the new trade 
goes to Swift’s (Australia) Ltd., but 
already two other exporting companies 
have entered the business. The trouble 
will not be in getting orders, but in 
obtaining sufficient product to exploit 
the trade fully. 

New Hog Outlet Welcomed. 


The number of pigs in Australia is 
limited, being little more than a mil- 
lion in all. It has not been more than 
the existing bacon companies could 
cope with. The latter had largely con- 
centrated on local trade, but undertook 
some export with Manila and the East. 
The new trade represents an entirely 
different business—the export of the 
frozen carcass. The bacon companies 
dealt only with the cured portions. 


The trade is developing in Queens- 
land because the meat exporting houses 





are taking up the-business of exporting 
hogs. Other states have plenty of pigs, 
but not the same facilities for deal- 
ing with them. 

This new outlet for pigs is hailed 
with satisfaction because the prices for 
primary products are low, and it is 
hoped that a profitable méans will be 
found for utilizing such articles as 
maize by hog feeding’on a larger scale 
than has been attempted hitherto. 


The industry in Australia has been 
handicapped in past years by the num- 
ber of outbreaks of hog cholera. The 
disease now seems to be better con- 
trolled, and does not present the same 
drawbacks. 

There has been a tendency to pro- 
duce a better type of pig and to breed 
up from best strains. The governments 
and various interested organizations 
have been cooperating both in this mat- 
ter and in marketing. Special assist- 
ance has been offered in the importation 
of pigs from Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. Recently a lot of attention was 
directed to some Chester Whites landed 
here through Vancouver, B. C. The gov- 
ernment expert, in discussing these, 
said: 

Instruct Farmers on Pig Breeding. 

“The Chester White is one of the 
oldest of the pure American breeds, and 
for thirty years or more has been re- 
garded as the butcher’s model, though 
Queenslanders must remember that the 
most popular pork pig in America is 
of much heavier build and carries more 
weight than our porkers.” 

He added: “For cross-breeding pur- 
poses doubtless the Chester White will 
be found to give excellent results where 
used on types like the Berkshire, the 
Tamworth X Berkshire, and the York- 
shire. It is problematical whether they 
will cross well with the larger breeds 
ate but possibly good results would 
be obtained by using sows of the Po- 
land-China type with boars of the 
Chester White breed.” 

Efforts have been made to instruct 
and educate farmers regarding pig 
breeding by holding schools at the agri- 
cultural colleges. These have been well 
attended. The object has been to show 
the need for a decrease in production 
cost: as a set-off to market prices. 

New Zealand Pork Exports. 

A recent witness before the tariff 
commission, in supporting a request for 
a duty of 6d a pound on bacon and 
ham, stated that the cost of production 
was 7s 9d a pound of pork. The fig- 
ure is possibly exaggerated for testi- 
mony purposes. The duty was intended 
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to reduce imports from New Zealand, 
which has sent large quantities of 
bacon, ham and pork to Australia. The 
local trade claims that this is dump- 
ing, as the New Zealand government 
had been subsidizing export to Great 
Britain at the rate of a half-penny a 
pound. 

Reports from New Zealand, however, 
show that the subsidy has been stopped. 
Under it exports to Great Britain grew 
to 160,000 carcasses, from 75,000 car- 
casses in the previous year. Practically 
all the imported pork and bacon reach- 
ing Australia has been sent by New 
Zealand. It undercut the local article, 
though it was claimed that generally 
speaking Australian pork was better. 

Advices received in New Zealand re- 
cently indicated that there is an in- 
creasing demand for Dominion pork in 
London, as New Zealand had been asked 
to increase the supply. The pork sold 
at two pence under the price of fresh 
killed. 

Test Defrosting Methods. 

The acting minister for trade and 
customs has been investigating the 
question of defrosting meat, which he 
regards as the key to the future of 
the meat industry of Australia. In- 
quiries have been made into the possi- 
bilities of defrosting without injury to 
the tissues, and various methods have 
been tested out. The minister has con- 
vened a conference of the various bodies 
that have dealt with the subject of meat 
supply, including royal commissions in 
various states. With representatives of 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research they will meet in Melbourne 
in November. 

With the object of finding outlets for 
beef and mutton, a modification of some 
of the restrictions placed on the im- 
portation of meat into Great Britain 
and other countries has been requested 
by the commonwealth government. 


Government Buys Swift Plant. 


The works on the Brisbane River of 
Swift’s (Australia) Ltd. have been sold 
to the government for a sum of about 
£495,000, ($2,405,700) to include an 
expenditure of £104,000 ($505,440) on 
new machinery, etc. The purchase has 
been provided for by a special bill in 
parliament. 

The works will be handed over to a 


board to be managed on behalf of the 
producers. The agreement provides for 
Swift’s to make use of the works for 
the treating of large numbers of stock 
for export. Payment is to be made by 


debentures. 
a 

ARGENTINE CANNED MEATS. 

Exports of canned meat from Argen- 
tina to the United States during August 
and September totaled 810,648 Ibs., 
valued at $101,605. The August export 
of canned roast beef totaled 120,000 
Ibs., valued at $17,000. 
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HOW WINTER HOG CUTTING YIELDS ARE FIGURED IN DAILY TESTS 


Product— 
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Total cutting yield.............. 


WINTER HOG CUTTING TESTS. 


(Continued from page 21.) 
1c per lb. is deducted for labor and ex- 
pense in curing. 
Net Returns on the Test. 

The net returns in the test, based on 
100 lbs. live weight, Chicago, are fig- 
ured as follows: 

To the total cutting value, as figured 
from the yields shown here, is added 
the average credit per 100 lbs. live 
weight for both edible and inedible kill- 
ing offal, other than feet, tails and neck 
bones, which are shown with the other 
major cuts. 

This gives the total gross value per 
100 lbs. live weight. 

Deductions to be Made. 

From this must be deducted the 
charges, including 

1. The cost of hogs per 100 lbs. live 
weight, plus charges for freight, bed- 
ding, etc., if the packer does not op- 
erate on a central market, or if hogs are 
shipped to him from an outside point. 

2. Overhead, such as buying, driv- 
ing, labor, refrigeration, repairs and 
general plant overhead, and 

3. An allowance for killing condem- 
nations and death losses in transit, 
which THE NATIONAL PROVISIONE® has 
averaged at 1 per cent of the live cost 
per 100 lbs. 

The total of these three items gives 
the cost of the hogs per 100 lbs. live 
weight. 

The total cost is deducted from the 
total cutting value plus offal value 
which will show the loss or profit per 
100 lbs. live weight. 

Finally the loss or profit per hog is 
figured. 

The following “explanatory notes” 
are designed especially for packers out- 
side of Chicago in figuring this test. 


Explanatory Notes 


The Short Form Hog Test is not in- 
tended to displace the Long Form or 


eoeereereeeeeeereeseeeeete 


160 to 180 Ibs. 180 to 220 lbs. 


Avg. bie eaake ‘ Avg. BB ene " 
.-10/12 13.85 14/16 13.75 
.. 4/5 5.40 5/7 5.80 
ie 4.00 4.00 
.. 6/8 9.30 8/10 9.00 
.. 8/10 11.00 8/14 11.00 
¥ 6/10 1.50 
a 1.75 2.00 
a 2.00 2.20 
ie 13.00 14.25 
um 1.15 1.00 
oe 2.00 2.00 
iy 1.60 1.25 
_ 0.15 0.10 
m 0.80 0.65 
te 66.00 68.00 


detailed actual test, which should be 
gotten out regularly, or at least at fre- 
quent intervals to serve as a check on 
the Short Form. 

The advantage of the Short Form is 
that it permits a packer in a few min- 
utes’ time to determine how his hogs 
are breaking out at any time. 

It will be found that, with a little 
practice in “tuning up” with his regu- 
lar test, a packer will be able to come 
very close to actual operations with the 
Short Form. 

As a practical operating report it is 
invaluable. 

Pricing. 

Fresh Meat Products such as Pork 
Loins, Skinned Shoulders, Boston Butts, 
Trimmings, Neck Bones and Tails 
should be priced at the prevailing mar- 
ket, less the cost of packing and pack- 
ages, and less the selling and delivery 
expense (including freight, if any) 
which each particular packer encounters 
in the selling of his product. 

This will vary considerably, depend- 
ing upon the type of service rendered, 
and care must be exercised that these 
expenses are not underestimated. 

Green Hams, Picnics, Bellies should 
be priced at the bid price for carload 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago, less freight to Chi- 
cago (if a Western plant); brokerage 
and natural shrinkage occurring in the 
accumulating of green carlots; also less 
the cost of beading into cars and plant 
icing of the car. 

The total of these charges (excepting 
freight) is from % to %c per pound; 
so that if the bid co on Green Hams, 
14/16 average, f.o.b. Chicago, was 17'4c, 
the net value of the product at the time 
of cutting would be from 17 to 17%c. 

The proper deduction should be de- 
termined by each packer by test. 

Pricing Other Goods—As a rule there 
is no current green carload market price 
on Dry Salt Bellies, Fat Backs, Plates 
and Jowls. To arrive at the green value 
of these products, the freight to Chi- 
cago (if a Western plant) the curing 
expense, including shrinkage in cure, 
must be deducted from the current car- 
load bid price on the CURED product, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

The curing expense, including shrink- 
age, will vary from 1% to 1%c per 
pound, depending upon the volume han- 
dled through the cellars. 


225 to 250 Ibs. 275 to 300 Ibs. 


Percent Percent 
Avg. live weight. Avg. live weight. 
14/18 13.50 18/22 13.25 
6/8 5.25 8/12 5.00 
4.00 4.00 
10/14 8.50 12/16 8.00 
12/16 6.00 14/18 2.50 
16/20 5.00 18/30 10.00 
8/12 5.00 12/16 6.00 
2.50 3.00 
2.25 2.25 
13.00 12.00 
1.00 1.00 
2.00 2.00 
1.25 1.25 
0.10 0.10 
0.65 0.65 
70.00 71.00 


Lard is priced at the current net car- 
load bid price, less rendering expense, 
and less brokerage or selling expense, 
and freight to Chicago (if a Western 
plant). In case of Eastern plants freight 
from Chicago should be added to f.0o.b. 
Chicago price. 


Summer and Fall Price. 


While these are the general rules for 
pricing the daily cut-out value of hogs, 
it is unsafe to price on this basis dur- 
ing the late summer and early fall 
months on product going into cure, 
which would almost invariably come 
out of cure on lower markets. 

At such periods the current market 
must necessarily be discounted, other- 
wise heavy losses will inevitably be 
sustained when the product is ready 
for shipment. 


Yield Percentages. 

Yields shown on the test are AVER- 
AGE yields. 

During the spring and summer 
months, however, a liberal proportion 
of green or unfinished hogs is received 
by most packers. These hogs will yield 
probably two to three per cent less than 
well-finished hogs. 

Each packer must take into consid- 
eration this decrease in yield when he 
sees that he is encountering it. 

The same applies to early fall hogs, 
or hogs fed on new corn. 

Edible Killing Offal. 

This includes Heart, Liver, Stomach, 
Kidneys, Weasand Meat, Giblet Meat, 
Tongue, Snouts, Cheek Meat, Brains and 
Ears. 

The value of this product per cwt. of 
live hogs must be obtained periodically. 
by weighing the total production of 
these products in a day’s kill, pricing 
them at the net market value, and then 
dividing by the live weight of hogs 
from which obtained. 

This will give the proper credit per 
ewt. alive to go in the amount column. 

This credit should be rechecked at 
least once every two weeks. 


Inedible Killing Offal. 

This caption includes Casings, 
Greases, Dry Tankage and Hair. The 
value of these products per cwt. is ob- 
tained by dividing the net value of the 
production over a given period by the 
live weight of the hogs from which they 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Quiet—Prices Heavy—Hog Move- 
ment Lighter—Some Export Vemand 
—Feed Prices Steadier. 


The developments of the week in pro- 
visions and lard have not been very 
pronounced. There has been a little 
steadier tone in hogs, due, possibly, to 
somewhat more moderate receipts and 
evidence of a little better export de- 
mand for lard at the Seaboard. There 
has been a more moderate movement 
of hogs at western points, and this has 
helped to give the market a better tone. 

A few of the Eastern distributors 
are reporting evidence of a better tone 
and a somewhat more confident feeling 
in hog products, helped, possibly, by 
the export buying of lard. The lighter 
movement of hogs at the West has 
resulted in some gain in prices, and this 
has been helpful in giving a better tone 
to the cattle market, which is also a 
little firmer. The situation has not 
changed enough, however, to make for 
real evidence of gain, but there seems 
to be somewhat more confidence. 

The general commodity situation is 
apparently the dominant factor, and 
there does not appear to be any ma- 
terial confidence that there will be any 
large gain in the situation until the 
general commodity situation turns dis- 
tinctly for the better. 

Exports Continue Slow. 

The relative steadiness of corn is 
somewhat encouraging. Millfeeds have 
also shown evidence of improvement 
and gained $1.00@1.50 a ton the past 
week. With the shortage in feedstuffs 
the equivalent of about 1,000,000,000 








were produced. This credit should be 
rechecked at least once a month. 
Hog Cost Per Cwt. Alive. 

In case the hogs are bought in out- 
side markets, freight, bedding and buy- 
ing charges must be added. No penalty 
is to be added for shrinkage, however, 
because it is presumed that the live 
weight upon which the hogs were 
bought is used in figuring them. 

Expenses. 

This caption includes all operating 
costs incurred by the Hog Department, 
including buying, driving, direct and in- 
direct labor incident to the hogs, and 
proper charges for refrigeration, pow- 
er, repairs, and factory overhead. 

Selling expenses and general admin- 
istrative expenses are not included, 
since they constitute a deduction from 
the selling price. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
these operating charges be closely 
watched and adjusted at the beginning 
of every period, so as to conform as 
closely as possible to actual perform- 
ance, taking into consideration during 
each period the change in volume. 

The most feasible plan is to deter- 
mine as closely as possible, on the basis 
of past experience, the current cost per 
cwt, taking into consideration the 
estimated kill for the current period, 
rather than to apply the expense fig- 
ures of the previous period to the pres- 
ent period, which may have a totally 
different volume. 
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bu. of corn, any prolonged depression in 
feedstuffs is scarcely probable. Tem- 
porarily, the importation of foreign 
millfeeds has been depressing, but the 
amount imported is insignificant com- 
pared with the shortage. 

Distribution of product from shipping 
points is fairly good and there is some 
confidence that the December stock will 
show further losses. In lard, there is 
a possibility that Chicago stocks will 
gain in the effort of packing interests to 
bring forward and have lard ready for 
December delivery. 

There has been some further liquida- 
tion in December lard and some chang- 
ing over to later months by those who 
believe that there will be a shortage in 
lard and that this will be reflected in 
the price as the year progresses. 

The export movement is still disap- 
pointing. Lard exports for the last 
week were only haif of those of last 
year, due to the small shipments of lard 
to countries other than the United King- 
dom. Shipments to Germany were only 
517,000 lbs., against 4,287,000 lbs. for 
the corresponding week last year. Ger- 


man buying of lard at New York has 
devaloped in considerable volume the 
past week. 

Lard Prices Down. 

Exports of hams and shoulders were 
less than half of the corresponding 
week last year. It is possibly fortunate 
that the export demand for lard par- 
ticularly has been less than last year, 
when the total stock of lard is taken 
into consideration. The decrease in the 
exports of lard this year has been 142,- 
000,000 Ibs., compared with last year, 
this decrease being equal to several 
times the total stock of lard in the coun- 
try. It appears evident from this situa- 
tion that, notwithstanding the price of 
lard, it is still above an export parity 
in any large volume. This shows that 
the consumption is taking care of the 
production. 

Liquidation in December contracts is 
believed to be pretty well completed. As 
a result of this liquidation and other 
factors the price of lard has declined 
about 1c lb. from the high of the month. 
December delivery is about 2c a lb. 
from the high of the season. These 








Good Quality Hogs Cut Out Well 


All but the heaviest of four average 
weights of hogs showed a better cut-out 
value this week than last. Hogs aver- 
aging in weight between 275 and 300 
Ibs. were a little high in the light of 
product values. 


Both fresh pork loins and lard were 
higher than a week ago, but the value 
of the heavier cuts to dry salt was less. 
Hams, too, have not been very strong. 
However, there was more activity on 
the demand side for product in spite of 
the close approach of the holiday with 
its accompanying large consumption of 
poultry. 


Receipts at the principal markets of 
the country so far this week are low 
compared with last week and with one 
and two years ago. The low level to 
which prices dropped last week resulted 
in considerable curtailment of  ship- 
ments. The heavy snow blanketing 
many parts of the country also is be- 


Re NY CS, Sa Shih kos s9'ss'eanbdasweenewas ies 
EE AR errr er eee 
UNORD uals ack sc é Woe crete cndavetasesess 
SN A eee iy ee reer 
EERE TORE Ce TIRE CTT ee 
Bellies (heavy) 
WAL BACKS 2. ccsccsees 
Pletes and jowls 
i a SEE ree 
I. S. lard, rend, wt. 
Spare ribs 
Trimmings ... 
Rough feet .. 
5! le See 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
ee RD ois dc c wrewe che ed cievi xao,esad 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the 


these the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, 


EROS HOR CWE. oc ce diseey secede vevediocvesss 
eS OS Peer Pre Trae eee Tre ree 








lieved to have had an influence on mar- 
keting. The quality of hogs is good 
and the average weight slightly higher 
than a week ago. 

Increases in prices of live hogs are 
expected to result in increased receipts. 
Should the demand and price situation 
on the product side show definite signs 
of improvement there would undoubted- 
ly be considerable competition among 
packers for larger supplies with an ac- 
companying increase in price. How- 
ever, until such demand is _ evident, 
packers appear ‘to be reluctant to stock 
up their cellars and freezers with prod- 
uct except at a nominal cost. 

The following short form hog test, 
based on four average weights ana 
prices of live hogs and product at Chi- 
cago as shown in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, is 
worked out on the basis of slight in- 
creases in yields of hogs durmg tne 
winter packing season. The detail con- 
nected with this calculation is ex- 
plained elsewhere in this issue, also ex- 
tensive explanatory notes relating to 
the pricing of product, which should be 
preserved by packers using this test. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 205 
Ibs. bs. 8. Ibs. 
$1.97 $1.96 $1.92 $1.78 
50 46 45 43 
56 56 56 56 
1.56 1.40 1.20 1.03 
1.65 1.60 83 33 
eee’ eeus 61 1.20 
‘ode 12 Al a) 
14 16 20 .24 
.18 19 .20 .20 
1.24 1.35 1.24 1.14 
09 -08 08 08 
15 15 15 15 
.08 .038 .08 Oo 
-02 01 -O1 OL 
04 .08 08 0% 
$8.13 $8.10 $7.92 $7.77 
66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 71.00% 
above total cutting value and deducting from 
the following results are shown: 
$ .47 $ .47 $ .66 & .71 
80 4 1.57 2.04 
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declines have brought the market to 
a level where many believe the domes- 
tic demand will be stimulated. The de- 
cline in the price of cotton oil has also 
been a factor. With cottonseed oil 
down to the iowest of the season, it has 
been a persistently competing factor 
with lard. The December contract for 
oil has declined only about 1%c a lb., 
while the December lard shows a de- 
cline of nearly 2c. 

The feeding situation this winter and 
live stock prices are attracting a great 
deal of study. The low price of sheep 
has been a very distinct factor in the 
competitive position of fresh meats, as 
has been the relative price of lambs. 
The statistics on the movement of live- 
stock and the production of edible prod- 
ucts this year, compared with previous 
years, certainly point to an absence of 
pressure of supply in view of the stead- 
ily growing population of the country. 
It is quite possible that improvement 
in the business situation will be re- 
flected in the livestock and product. 

PORK—Demand was fairly good in 
the East and the market was steady. 
Mess at New York was quoted $31.50; 
family, $35.50; fat backs, $26.00@30.50. 

LARD—Demand was moderate and 
the market barely steady. Prime west- 
ern at New York was quoted at 10.60@ 
10.70c; middle western, 10.40@10.55c; 
New York city, 10%c; refined continent, 
10%c; South America, 11%c; Brazil 
kegs, 12%c; compound, car lots, 10%c; 
smaller lots, 10%c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 7%c over December; 
loose lard, 42%c under December; and 
leaf lard, 674c under December. 

BEEF—A routine demand was re- 
ported in the East at fairly steady 
prices. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $19.00; packet, $16.00@18.00; family, 
$18.00@19.00; extra India mess, $34.00 
@36.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 lbs. South Amer- 
ica, $16.75; pickled tongues, $70.00@ 
75.00 per barrel. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Nov. 22, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meat: Noy. 22. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses... 6,922% 8,473 8,59714 
Cows, carcasses... 790 1,054 1,059 
Bulls, carcasses.. 135 277 231 


mit 
11,370 


Veals, carcasses.. 9,327 12,2038 
Lambs, carcasses. 29,539 29,983 23,038 
Mutton, carcasses 3,392 1,774 3,988 
Beef cuts, Ibs... .443,885 290,580 292,565 
Perk, Ube. ...... 5,241 2,359,344 2,268,867 
Local slaughters: 
| rer 8,690 9,350 8,935 
OaRvVOS .ccccaccess 12,133 12,317 11,957 
BED wcvcccsanene 52,294 48,467 61,049 
BD. -pénvcwed --- 69,038 76,828 58,784 
fe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Nov. 22, 1930: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. dred. meats: Nov. 22. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ....-. 2,458 2,291 2,407 
Cows, carcasses ...... 601 818 852 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 256 236 182 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,514 1,514 1,648 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,584 13,144 9.194 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,629 1,326 2,007 
ke eer 597,185 553,918 463,219 
1,490 1,445 
1,939 1,883 
7,800 21.019 
6,772 5, 
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The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
= MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 


Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Ex port 
markets also are covered. 


This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes.  Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 


If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 


SOU Swe davies cueessuee séuee'ud 
Street 606060560600 060s 00800 0 
Ce Sa cticcudes Je NE “awe waWwecs 




















BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Nov. 22, 
_ with comparisons, were as fol- 
ows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. Drsd. meats: Nov. 22. week. 1929. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,474 2,497 
Cows, carcasses ....... 1,296 1,710 2,238 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 32 28 

Veals, carcasses ....... 1,543 1,523 1,521 


Lambs, carcasses ..... 19,549 23:014 15/819 

Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,017 1,1 871 

Pork, Ibs. ............554,226 5521974 572,538 
awe Wraeae 


CHINESE CASINGS SUPPLIES. 

Cabled advices from Tientsin, China, 
to the Department of Commerce re- 
ported some movement in hog and sheep 
sees with local supplies reported 
short. 


November 29, 1930, 


MORE HOGS IN DENMARK. 

An increase of 36 per cent is re- 
ported in the hog population of Den- 
mark between July 15, 1929, and July 
15, 1930. This is an increase of 1,312,- 
000 head, the total number being 4,928,- 
000. Sows over 4 months old with pigs 
increased 27.9 per cent, sows not with 
pigs increased 54.7 per cent, hogs over 
four months old increased 31.9 per cent, 
pigs 2 to 4 months old 26.2 per cent 
and pigs under 2 months 51.6 per cent. 
These figures point to larger bacon sup- 
plies for the British market in the im- 
mediate future. 

pane aloes 

MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Nov. 21, 
1930, were as follews: 


Point of 





origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Canada—Bacon ....ccccccccccsseveeees 3,199 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ......cceeeeeerereree 1,210 lbs, 
Canada—S. P. ham............ 5,500 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork tenderloin 1,149 Ibs 
Seahnad-_paue> oe z wea aiken s or me 
e—Pre MR SK ecccchecccvenss 2 s 
France repared po vain 


Brance—Tripe ....ccccccscscecscccvece 
Germany— Bacon 
Germany—Ham ........ 
Germany—Sausage ..... 
Italy—Sausage ......eese eee eeeeeeeees 





PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended November 22, 1930, 
were as follows: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 

—wWeek ended——_ "30 to 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
23 5, 


22, > 15, 22, 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1980. 
M lbs. Mlibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
Total 1,871 2,337 959 111,151 
To Belgium .......- 3 120 


United Kingdom .... 1,743 2,109 861 88,505 
Other Europe .....- ose ca. wees 
Se . Ste ee 103 87 86 4,404 
Other countries .... 22 161 12 15,320 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

Totml . vcvcccsacse 1,678 2,699 828 “- 
To Germany .......-- gees 379 tae >> 
United Kingdom .... 1,628 1,316 563 44,449 
Other Europe ...... : 790 160 by 
Cuba ....eeseceees 3 tens 2,582 
Other countries .... 44 211 105 =—-6,535 

LARD. 

Weted ovccevsesnse 9,212 18,704 7,949 581,100 
et ‘ . 38 

To Germany ......-- 271 36,7838 517 100. 1¢ 
Netherlands ........ 144 1,006 ‘ 189 ante 
United Kingdom .... 7.427 6,87 507 218,34! 
Other Europe ...... 374 2,093 209 58,444 
OE, kc cbc nts ciex ses 423 1,109 110 60,623 
Other countries .... 573 749 417 112,749 

PICKLED PORK. 

TORRE «2 ciceccccees 575 334 157 28,283 
To United Kingdom. 499 59 40 4, 1 
Other Europe .....- aor 6 , i 
Camada 1... ceseee 58 162 99 6,657 
Other countries .... 18 107 11 16,284 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Week ended Nov. 22, 1930. 

Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, rk, 
Mlbs. Mlbs. M Ibs. Ibs. 


Total .......sseee 1,871 1,678 6.339 575 





OS eee . 1,589 394 397 20 
Port Huron ........ by 7 “e 537 
Key West .........-. eese 
New Orleans ....... 22 3 803 18 
New York ......... 13 1,254 6,840 cous 
Philadelphia 0.59 a 8 





DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

Hams and 

shoulders, Bacon, 
M lbs. M Ibs. 





Exported to: 4 
United Kingdom (Total)...........- 1,743 1,628 
ERWORBOE oo g sec ccccccscccccccenoes 742 1 
EE Rioaod o> <6's36bcae daeg dene ne 692 17 
Manchester 34 
Glasgow se OE te heii ben : Fy 
Other Unit MEGOM 2 iccccccccee seek 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany (Total) .......seeeeeceeeeeeereers ay 
TREE nevis nta vowcenccccescccespucnacees 27 


——<——_ 
Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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TALLOW—After a spell of dullness 
in the tallow market a little more ac- 
tivity and a softer tone developed this 

week. The latter was due to the fact 
that soapers’ interest was negligible, as 
they are sufficiently supplied for the 
balance of this year. Sales of 300,000 
Ibs. of extra at New York were re- 
ported at 45%c f.o.b., a new low. Pro- 
ducers held ‘stubbornly for many days, 
but finally in an effort to move some 
supplies were forced to lower their 
ideas. 

At the lower range, the tone con- 
tinued barely steady, although pressure 
of offerings was lighter. The situation, 
however, according to close observers, 
was none too favorable, and the fact 
that there was no particular strength- 
ening in outside commodity markets 
did not help the tallow situation. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
436c; extra, 456; edible, 64%c nominal. 

At Chicago, offerings were light on 
em packer at all consuming points. 

nquiries were reported fairly good, but 
the market was barely steady. Edible 
at Chicago was quoted at 6%c; fancy, 
516c; prime packer, 5%c; No. 1, 4% c; 
and No. 2, 3%c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Aus- 
tralian tallow showed little or no 
change. Prime was quoted at 31s and 
good mixed at 26s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market at New 
York ruled rather dull, but offerings 
were held steadily. Oleo was un- 
changed, at 8%c. At Chicago, a fairly 
good trade was ore at firm prices. 
Oleo was quoted at 8c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet 
but rather steady at New York, with 
extra quoted at 8%@8%c; medium, 
8% @8ec; lower grades, 8c. At Chi- 
cago, the ‘market was quiet and about 
steady. Extra was quoted at 8c. 








See page 48 for later markets. 





LARD OIL—Consuming demand was 
moderate, but prices were very steady. 
Edible at New York was quoted at 14c; 
extra winter, 10%c; extra, 9%c; extra 
No. 1, 9%c; No. 1, 9c; No. g; 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
rather quiet and the market irregular. 
There was no particular pressure of 
offerings. At New York, ng was 
quoted at 13%c; extra, 91%c; No. 1, 
9%e; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—A moderate volume of 
business was reported in the grease 
market in the East the past week, but 
greases appeared to be in a slightly 
better position than tallow. Offerings 
of greases were steadily held, and 
some routine trade was passing, but 
the demand was slowed up by renewed 
weakness in tallow. The larger con- 
sumers, it was said, were more inter- 
ested in inventories than anything else, 
and consequently were looking on. The 
recent decline in lard appeared to have 
slowed up export interest in white 
grease, but on the whole there was no 
— pressure on the grease mar- 

ets. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
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quoted at 4%c; A white, 442c; B white, 
4%c; choice white, 6%ec nominal. 

At Chicago, inquiries for white grease 
continued fairly good, and there ap- 
peared to be a more active demand for 
yellow grease at fairly steady prices. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 3%c; 
yellow, 3% @4c; B white, 4%c; A white, 
5e; choice white, all hog, 5 Sc. 


ales See 
By-Products Markets 


Chicago, November 26, 1930. 


Blood. 


Domestic blood is nominally $3.00@ 


3.25. The market is easy. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground........e.sseeeees $3.00@3.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Sellers are asking about $3.25, but 
buyers’ ideas are somewhat less. Trad- 


ing is not brisk. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia. ay 53. 4 &10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 50 & 10c 
a MOM sec hack atv keerek ise Sioa? 15 
Steam = meal, special feeding, 
PEP TON .ccccccccccccccevccvecs 35.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product continues in fair demand. 


Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing points. 


Per Ton 
Digester tankage, meat meal......... $ @55.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.........> @55. 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and featureless. Pro- 
ducers are asking $2.70 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


Unit Ammonia. 


oe grd. ground, 10@11% am. .$ 2.70@ 2.80 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.40 & 10 
Bone tankage, low gerd. » per ton 16.00@18.00 
HReef WOM) ccc cccccccccccvccovess 2.50@ 2.60 


Cracklings. 

The crackling market has worked 
lower. Demand continues quiet. Prices 
are nominally 65@70c. Some sales re- 
ported at 67%4c. 

ITard pasaned and exp. unground, per 
TRIE WEOTOE occ cc ccvcsecseseccece $ 65@ .70 


Soft prsd. peer’ ac, grease & quality 45.00@50.00 
Soft prsd. ef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Per Ton. 


Raw bone meal for feeding......... $ @32.00 
Steam, ground, ES re pee ped 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50..........-. 25.00@26.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 
Per Ton. 
SLOPE PEEEETL RT EET EEEe $35.00@38.0 
CREE BEBO... cv ecncseveccdcvescetcceee 42.00@45.00 
Fiddle. trimmings .cccccccscccvccccccs f 30.00@31.00 
FIOPM PAEHS 2c. cccrccsescccsceccvcces 29.00@30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 27.00@30.C0 
Sinews, pizzles ............0-2+++++- 30,00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 3 @3% 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per ‘Ton, 
Ilorns, according to grade.......... $85.00@ 160.00 
Be IR WOR nn 6.5 bowen’ cauecedess 50.00@ 70.00 
Cattle Books ..cccccscccccccccccseve 25.00@ 30.00 
SORE BOND asics ccc taceseweneetecas 17.00@ 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal! Hair. 


The animal hair market is showing 
only seasonable activity. 


Summer coil and field dried............ 1%@ 1%e 
Processed, black winter, per lb........ 5%@ 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb........ 4 @ 5c 
Cattle switches, each*............s000. 1%@ 2%e 
* According to count, 
—-@—- 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Nov. 26, 1930.—While 

ground dried blood is offered at $3.10 
per unit, recent sales have been made 
at $3.00 per unit, basis f.o.b. New York, 
for immediate shi ment. Stocks are 
not pecees for sale, but on the other 
hand the demand is nominal. 

Tankage, both ground and unground, 
is unchanged in price with no emand 
to speak of, and prices are inclined to 
work lower. 

Unground cracklings, 50/55%, sold as 
low as 70c per unit f.o.b. New York, 
with —e quotations about 75c for 
this grade. 

aoe nitrogenous material is being 
offered for prompt and future shipment 
at $2.50 per unit c.if. U. S. ports. Bids 
are being asked for, and only a small 
amount of business has been done in 
either this or any other foreign ma- 
terial of late. 

Whale guano is lower in price and 
bids are being solicited of $3.50 and 10c 
c.if., with very little interest being 
shown by buyers. 


sale Se 
CARSTENS EMPLOYE INSURANCE. 


Thomas Carstens, president of the 
Carstens Packing Co., well-known 
Northwest organization, has taken out 
a group insurance policy for his 800 
employes. The policy amounts to about 
$1,000,000 and covers the employes of 
the packing lants in Spokane and 
Tacoma and the 52 branches scattered 
throughout Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, British Colum- 
bia and Alaska. The policy provides 
disability insurance and a death benefit 
to the family when an employe dies. 
The amount varies with position and 
rate of pay. 

fe —— 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 26, 1930, totaled 18,140,- 
391, lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 2,292,- 
000 Ibs.; stearine, 28,400 Ibs. 
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CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports tor January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September and Uctober, 1930, 
witn comparisons: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 



















































1929. 
Lbs. 
213,780,000 
164,915,000 
133,923,000 
137,953,000 
141,989,000 
144,272,000 
139,693,000 
121,894, 000 
114,179,000 
128,951,000 
Total for year...... Not available 1,763,143,000 
CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) BXPORTS. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan 92,261,749 
ebreary "896,240 
March 72,745,182 
. 167,810 
y 493,026 
BED ccccensccececscos 68,265,780 
ee beebapaeoverduce 66,440,004 
August 57,077,408 
September 59,726,614 
October 71,814,103 
Total for year.......Not available 847,857,918 
(C) DOMESTIC. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
ET. ca cccetaeeeess 90,891,010 64,504,251 
ST aaa 60,109,150 63,821,760 
0 err 64,074,898 267,818 
A ‘2,627,441 72,758,190 
wy 61,721,899 77,512,974 
June - 235,345 59,590,220 
July ... 28 -- 60,899,258 69,425.906 
August 7,667,504 88,848,592 
ee PEEPLES 79,175,480 80,857,386 
October ..............Not available 111,520,897 
Total for year...... Not available 918,339,082 
TOTAL. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
January I 156,766,000 
Vebruary . 131,718,000 
March .... 013,000 
BEE cccenccvcscoosres 926,000 
BEF ccccccscescccocecs 143,006,000 
June 127,856,000 
July ... 135, 866.000 
August . 145,926,000 
September 140,584.00 
SEE. sy dunsescencee 183,335,000 
Total for year...... Not available 1,766,197,000 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1930. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
81,503,000 84,557,000 
.676,000 141,571,000 
112,715,000 174,768,000 
105,144,000 179,678,000 
04,881,000 184,705,000 
115,327,000 183,688. 
120,957.000 200,104,000 
118.923.000 203.981,000 
140, 179,899,000 
59,530, 153,494,000 
35,728,000 99,110,000 





(A) Includes entire production both neutral 
nnd other edible, by federally inspected plants and 
nlso production, both neutral and other edible by 
plants not federally inspected, except a few small 


ones, but does not include production on the farms. 
Ag Includes both neutral and other edible 
ard. 










The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 
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Manufacturers of 
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(C) App ption 


(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plants 
und packinghuuse plants only. 


(1) Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Dept. of Agriculture. 


(2) Source: U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 


ARMOUR & SWIFT MARGARINE. 


While some increases in the produc- 
tion of compounds, lard substitutes and 
oleomargarine by two large packers 
took place between 1916 and 1927, their 
percentage of the total production 
showed lhttle change. 

These facts were brought out in a 
stipulation by counsel filed in connec- 
tion with the hearings of the petitions 
of Armour and Company and Swift & 
Company for modification of the pack- 
ers consent decree, which have been un- 
der way in Washington, D. C., since 
October 7. 

This stipulation showed that in 1916 
Swift & Company produced 17 per cent, 
or 143,773,024 lIbs., of the total lard 
compound and substitutes produced in 
this country, while in 1927 it produced 
20 per cent of the total production, or 
249,924,700 lbs. 

Armour and Company produced 12 
per cent, or 99,736,105 lbs., in 1916. 
Prior to 1927 Morris & Co., which pro- 
duced 5 per cent of the total in 1916, 
was acquired by Armour and Company, 
and in that year the combined company 
eo. 15 per cent, or 190,110,502 

s. 

The total production of lard com- 
pounds and substitutes in 1916 was 839,- 
399,031 lbs., while in 1927 it was 1,239,- 
087,169 lbs. 

Of the total production of oleo- 
margarine in 1916 Swift produced 17 
per cent, or 25,868,574 lbs. In 1927 this 
company produced 47,458,200 lbs., 16 
per cent of the total production, which 
was 294,066,722 lbs. 

Armour’s oleomargarine production 
in 1916 amounted to 14 per cent of the 
total output manufactured in this coun- 
try, and Armour and Morris together 
produced 14 per cent of the 1927 pro- 


duction. 
~~ Qe 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 26, 1930.—Pre- 
holiday dullness seemed to prevail in 
the Memphis cottonseed meal futures 
market today. Prices were practically 
unchanged during most of the session, 
although December sales were at $27.50, 
showing a decline of 25c per ton. The 
more deferred positions were slightly 
higher than last night. Trading was 
very limited and the disposition of those 
in the pit seemed to be to keep from 
making any commitments prior to the 
holiday. 

There were no new developments. 
The price of cottonseed meal on the 
board was more on a parity with the 
actual than for sometime. Dullness 
seemed to be prevalent in most all mar- 
kets except mill feed which showed an 
advance of about 50c a ton. 

The cottonseed market at Memphis 
today was inactive and dull. Bid prices 
were the same as the close yesterday 
and offerings were very limited. The 
situation remains practically unchanged, 
although seed is bringing quite a good 
price compared to mill products. There 
seems to be no desire on the part of the 
country to dispose of any seed at the 
present time. 
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EDIBLE OIL TARIFF FAVORED. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
quiry into cottonseed prices was con- 
tinued last week at Raleigh, N. C. 

John M. Daniels, attorney general of 
South Carolina, was one of the wit- 
nesses. He had been authorized by a 
resolution, passed by the house of rep- 
resentatives of the South Carolina gen- 
eral assembly at its last session, to in- 
vestigate complaints of a combine in 
the industry to depress the price of 
seed. 

Mr. Daniels testified that, following 
the passage of the resolution, farmers 
of the state had been asked to file in- 
formation which they might have re- 
garding the industry. Though a num- 
ber of letters were received, he said, no 
specific information was forthcoming. 

Some of the letters, he explained, 
complained that a number of gins in 
the state had been shut down, thus de- 
priving farmers of nearby seed mar- 
kets. The rapid decline in the price of 
seed led some farmers to think that the 
new code of trade practices adopted 
for the industry had been responsible, 
he asserted. 

J. B. Caldwell, oil mill operator, 
Spartanburg, S. C., said that he was 
heartily in favor of a tariff on foreign 
edible oils. He testified that in his be- 
lief this would result in increasing the 
price of cottonseed oil and that the 
farmer in turn would benefit through 
an increased price for his cotton seed. 

Mr. Caldwell said further that he be- 
lieved that the present investigation of 


the cottonseed industry resulted in dis- , 


satisfaction on the part of seed specu- 
lators in Alabama. He said that spec- 
ulators had been hurt by the new code 
of trade practices in the industry and 
that he thought they had been doing 
most of the complaining. 


R. A. Maguire, Planters Oil Co., 
Augusta, Ga., testified that he thought 
the haulage allowance custom prevail- 
ing in North Carolina was not a good 
practice. 

——do—-— 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 

cooking oils on Wednesday, Nov. 26, 
1930, based on sales made by member 
companies of the Shortening and Oil 
Division of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per tb 
North and Northeast: 
Gamtete, BEGHD We... i nccccccecscesss @10% 
000 Ibe. amd Up.....s..cessecereeee @10% 
Cr ie CD MM, . 05's. owes a 908 0% 0 @li 
Southeast: 
SN ne oan ths yinn 6 <9 fe W'So ones e @10 
Less than 3,500 Ibs...... eset kiko @10% 
Southwest: 
Carlote, 26,000 Ibs.............--6065 @10% 
TOOOO Be. BNA BP... ... ce rccccccses @10% 
Less than 10,000 Ibs............---+.. @10% 
Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 
Cartots, BG,000 The... .........ceceees @io 
{er Fee : @10% 
ek See Fae ve dse eee @10% 
South: : 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs... Fseachis @ 9% 
Less than carlots........-......+0+5 @10 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per Ib. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
Ye per Ib. less than salad oil. 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Nov. 26, 1930.—( By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 24s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 22s. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Quiet—Market Steady—Crude 
Firm—Weather South Better—Cash 
Trade Slow — Lard Easy —Trade 
Awaiting Developments. 


Operations in cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange have 
been extremely quiet, the market cov- 
ering narrow limits and displaying a 
steady undertone. There was no en- 
largement in pressure from the new 
crop, but on the other hand, there was 
a continued indifference on the part of 
the speculative public. Commission 
house trade was mixed, and conditions 
were such that few, if any, care to 
press the market. 

Conditions within cotton oil itself 
were more irregular, although crude 
oil maintained the levels of the past 
few weeks. The indications were that 
seed was holding around the recent 
levels of $28.00@30.00 per ton. On 
the other hand, reports from cash cir- 
cles were rather unsatisfactory, and 
lard was easy, with the nearby deliv- 
eries still under pressure of liquida- 
tion. The hog run, however, was mod- 
erate and weather conditions in the 
South were somewhat better for com- 
pletion of picking. 

The ring element were keeping close 
to shore, fearing increased pressure 
from refining sources, but the latter 
pressure did not materialize again this 
week, which is more or less surprising 
as at this season of the year the visible 
supply is naturally increasing. Com- 
petition from lard was reported some- 
what keener, but even this failed to 
cut much figure, particularly as the 
financial and grain markets were dis- 
playing a little more stubbornness to 
pressure. 

Little Interest in the Market. 

Taking the situation as a _ whole, 
there was little or no inducement for 
outside operators to take either side of 
the oil market, and with a general dis- 
position to look on, market was more 
or less in a rut. The ability of prices 
to maintain the present levels continued 
more or less surprising to the profes- 
sional element, while commission house 
sentiment, in the main, continued to 
lean to the constructive side, particu- 
larly on setbacks. 

The American cotton crop service, 
commenting on the last Government 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ginning report, looked for an increase 
of 75,000 to 125,000 bales over the 
last government cotton estimate. 

The weekly weather report said cot- 
ton picking had been mostly completed, 
although some is still in the fields in 
the northern portions of the belt. A 
small amount in the fields had deteri- 
orated from weather exposure. 

Crude oil in the Southeast and Val- 
ley sold at 6%c, the market maintain- 
ing that level; Texas, 6%c bid. There 
was no particular pressure from the 
mills, although some in close touch 
with the crude situation were of the 
opinion that considerable oil could be 
bought around the 6%c level. 

Cash Demand Quiet. 

Cash oil demand was rather quiet 
throughout the week, although some 
routine business passed daily. How- 
ever, there were indications that con- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 26, 1930.— 
Crude was barely steady at 6%c for 
Texas; 6%c asked for Valley, with %c 
less bid by largest buyers. Offerings 
are extremely light, but accumulation 
continues. Bleachable is dull at 7.15c 
per lb. loose New Orleans, which is be- 
low a parity with crude. This is also 
true of New Orleans and New York 
hedging markets, which in absence of 
speculation has reduced future business 
to a minimum. With advances in 
grains a better buying of cotton oil 
futures should be seen soon. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 26, 1930.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 63¢c; 41 per cent 
protein cottonseed meal, $27.75; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $7.00. 
Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Nov. 26, 1930.—Prime 
cottonseed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 64 @6c; 
forty-three per cent meal, $29.00; hulls, 
$9.00; mill run linters, 14%@2c. 








ditions were less satisfactory in cash 
circles. It was said that refiners were 
cutting prices on one another, which 
was indicative of a poor demand. 
While compound at New York was 
quoted at 10%c asked in car lots, it 
was intimated that Baltimore packers 
were offering commpound at New York 
at 9%c. 

This, it was felt, argued well for a 
falling off in distribution, but at the 
same time it must not be forgotten that 
the time of the year has arrived when 
most factors are taking or about to 
take inventories and the tendency 
usually is to oa down fresh buying 
as much as possible. 

Whether or not this tendency will be 
greater than a year ago and make for 
a smaller November and December con- 
sumption of oil remains to be seen, but 
the indications are at this time that 
November distribution will show up 
fairly well, although the average ex- 
pectation is that December consumption 
will run lighter than last season. 

The tallow market was heavy in the 
East, extra selling at New York at 
45c f.o.b. The trade paid little atten- 
tion to this, but are watching the lard 
situation closely. 

The run of hogs has fallen off from 
the recent levels, and there are no par- 
ticular signs of any material increase 
in lard production. On the other hand, 
advices from the west were to the effect 
that packers were tiercing lard for De- 
cember deliveries. A feature worthy 
of mention was the fact that Germany 
was a buyer of lard in the west the 
past week for the first time in quite a 
while. 

COCOANUT OIL — Consuming de- 
mand was extremely quiet the past 
week, but sellers’ ideas were steadily 
maintained, particularly as there was a 
disposition to regard present levels as 
extremely reasonable. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 542@5%c. At the 
Pacific Coast, nearby tanks were quoted 
at 5%c and early next year at 5%@ 


5%c. 

CORN OIL—The market was mod- 
erately active and somewhat weaker as 
a result of larger offerings. Consum- 
ers were backing away. At New York, 
sales were reported at 7c f.o.b. mills, 
with sellers asking 74c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Interest in this 























Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them 


Chicago, Illinois 


G. H. Hammond Company 
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quarter continued rather flat, and the 
market was more or less nominal. Do- 
mestic at New York was quoted at 742c 
and at 7c f.o.b. western mills. 

PALM OIL—Leading importers were 
still out of the market as sellers, and 
with consuming demand quiet and soap- 
ers displaying little or no interest, trade 
was very light and the market more or 
less nominal. At New York, Nigre 
casks for shipment was quoted at 4.80c; 
spot Nigre, 54ec; Lagos for shipment, 
+ jdulamas bulk oil, 124% per cent acid, 

A, C. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A very quiet 
but rather steady situation prevailed in 
this market, with a tendency to await 
developments. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 5.70c, while bulk oil 
for shipment was quoted at 5% @5%éc. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was no 
pressure in cables from abroad, and 
with spot supplies steadily held in the 
East, the market ruled quiet but steady. 
At New York, spot foots were quoted 
at 64@7c; shipment foots, at 644c. 

uceeenned OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
rather slow and the market was barely 
steady. Store oil was quoted nominally 
at %c over December. Southeast and 
baa @ crude sold at 6%c; Texas crude, 
6%c bid. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, Seige 90 21, 1930. 
ge— —Closing— 


Old Sales. High) low. Bid. Asked. 
MD - S505 cla Sickie caee ree a 800 
Ae eres ee a 800 
Dec. .... 300 769 766 169 aS 
New 
Defias Gaia bate one 3 aaa 
Dec. 1 751 751 740 a 755 
IR ea oO Ra 45 a 765 
Gea s | eeaieaan ae 750 a 765 
Mar. .... 3 765 765 7638 a 766 
PE ois 6 66 bee l eacs 70 a 772 
ay > Ye: Tie T90-@ .... 
ea ee 775 a 790 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
7 Oll 3 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED Oll—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: ma “Procter” 
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Sales, including switches, Old, 300 
bbls., New 9 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% @6%c. 


Saturday, November 22, 1930. 


Old 
oS Se ners eee 740 a 
I ea pas te re rato e ee Pee 
SS cok aca Seer teks 772 a 780 
New 
Ms cies Sete toes Rees 730 a 
BR eee cae ane et a eeg 4 os ere 
MG shits oh Seen ogee webs 755 a 765 
BR sak Gees des wees 760 a 780 
BORE, sss 7 715 774 Tis a Ti4 
ME co Soh es Geka. wees 177 a 783 
May 1 784 784 784a.... 
MR. Sse s wting (seas lee e 785 a 799 
Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 10 Contracts. Crude S. E 
6% @6%c. 
Monday, November 24, 1930. 
Old 
TM 2 556 ketal basa sian 740 a 780 
ee a anne ee, 740 a 780 
Dec. .... 400 770 765 751 a 770 
New 
TN a9 ia ate Woy iota us 730 a 
BRN nk aid dame aaa eo mince Tee. x26: 
NE oe So os aioe Sa Ran BS ad 757 a 765 
BS Ne ig ee SGN Co 760 a 785 
Mar. .... 2 770 770 775 a 780 
| RS RRS Peer ee 780 a 790 
ay 7 789 780 a 788 
rr a eat a 805 


Sales, including Ba yer) 400 
bbls., New 9 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6%c Sales & Bid. 


Tuesday, November 25, 1930. 


Old 
| SEE Arai eros airs ear 
Oe nce Se cciin bun aheee EE Ee 
SPA ae eye ae 752 a 765 
New 
Ae ee J eee 
SS ke paris Mignon t ie de blo Sis 757 a 765 
Se err ee 760 a 775 
CS re 38 775 TT4 ie a 775 
ES ee ae ae a 785 
May 2 785 785 185 Bi: invhis 
BIR sgh, ci ard Patele ia thatalees a 797 
PUN aba ss ise S) wanleeewo 790 a 805 


Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 5 Contracts. Crude S. E. 


6% Nominal. 
Wednesday, November 26, 1930. 
Old 
ON SE eee eer 740 a 
Ee were 752 a 165 
New 
ei Ss Ce eth dup 740 a 765 
NEA RR en eRe et 750 a 763 
MNS 6 cick SsbA mee aIa 755 a 1770 
Mar, .... 1 774 774 769 a 1772 
BG cds .egha: Maser eene 4a 780 
May 2 783 782 LA a 780 
NIL ots nics a aeleh alae oe ae 780 a 790 
July . 1 796 796 789 a 795 
Sales, “including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 4 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales. 


Thursday, November 27, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 








See page 48 for later markets. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 

Exports of cottonseed gg for 

two months ended September 30, 1930, 

with comparisons for 1929, are reported 
by the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 
1930. 1929. 








Oil, crude, Ibs................ 292,257 2,406,600 
CEL, DOMMOR, BBs. cccssivcvcce 2,384,518 1,050,559 
Cake and meal, tons.......... 2,267 34 

Linters, running bales......... 
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MILLING EFFICIENCY BETTER. 
(Special rt to The National Provisioner 
from the Fort Worth Laboratories.) 

Ft. Worth, Tex., Nov. 15, 1930.— 
There has been a decided improvement 
in milling efficiency, compared with last 
month and last year. As usual, the oil 
produced is of a good quality. 

SEED ANALYSIS. 


Yield 100 lbs. 
— Waste. — 


8.37 Per Cent 
Lbs. Cake 


Lbs. Oil. 


287 894 
336 843 
266 922 
300 922 
288 928 


Av. all samples....... 9. 
Best sample ay. oo Be 
Lowest sample “ape 9. 
Av. same mo. last our 8.76 
Annual av. last year.. 8.34 


CRUDE OIL. 
Refining Color Acid 
Loss. Red 


* eco Ammonia in 


wow 
E2ESS Seed. 


Average all samples....... 7.3 
Best sample average....... 5. 
Lowest sample average.... 9 
Av. same month last year.. 7. 
Annual average last year.. 7 


CAKE AND MEAL. 


Mois- Ammo- Pro- Stand- 

ture. nia. teins. Oil. ard. 
Av. all mills......... 7.56 8.48 43.54 5.92 0.70 
Best av. result....... 7.93 8.24 42.37 4.93 0.60 
Worst av. result......7.00 8.46 43.50 6.97 0.82 
Av. this mo. last yr. ..7.72 8.27 42.49 5.85 0.7 
Annual av. last year..7.53 8.27 42.47 5.84 0.7 


HULLS. 


Seed in Exc. 
of Standard. 


Whole Seeds 

and Meats. 

Oil in Hulls. 
#@< Total Oil. 

$ Loss Per T. 


Wor 


Ave, all mills.........0.01 0.50 
Best av. result........ 0.04 0.36 
Worst av. result...... 0.00 0.80 
Av. this month last yr.0.26 0.59 
Annual ay. last year..0.17 0.65 


Ss 


co 
tt at at pt 
S238 Standard. 


— 
Pa 
eesess 

ou 
SA 
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aD 
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OCEANIA OIL EXPORTS. 
Copra to the amount of 4,101,215 
lbs., valued at $126,510 was exported 
from French Oceania during the quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1930, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department ‘of Com- 
merce. During the corresponding 
quarter in 1929, there were exported 

4,407,164 lbs., valued at $143,240. 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
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Engineers 


82814 Monroe Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were: quiet and barely 
steady the latter part of the week. 
Liquidation less active, but support was 
limited and there was a disposition evi- 
dent to await December lard deliveries. 
Packinghouse interests were on both 
sides. Cash trade is fair and hogs were 
steady on a moderate run. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottonoil is quiet and barely steady 
due to a slow cash oil demand and ab- 
sence of buying power, but pressure 
from hedgers and commission houses 
was extremely light. Southeast Valley 
crude, 63c asked; Texas, 6%c bid. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract.— 
Dec., $7.45@7.65. 

New contract.—Dec., $7.40 bid; Jan., 
$7.45@7.65; Feb., $7.50@7.70; March, 


$7.64@7.68; Apr., $7.65@7.75; May, 
$7.74@7.79; June, $7.75@7.85; July, 
$7.80@7.90. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 45éc. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 844c. 
a od 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 28, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.50@10.60; middle 
western, $10.35@10.45; city, 104c; re- 
fined continent, 10%c; South American, 
11%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; compound, 
9% @10e. 

the 


IRISH BACON PRODUCTION. 


Irish bacon, the kind that tops the 
British market, commanding an even 
higher price than Danish, is made from 
the Yorkshire pig of large and lean 
type, according to a recent review of 
this industry made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These pigs are fed 
largely on potatoes and imported Indian 
meal. Skim milk also is used, as well 
as some barley and a little oats. 

The gross output of the Irish Free 
State bacon industry is $25,000,000 an- 
nually, of which over 80 per cent is pro- 
duced in the Province of Munster, in an 
area about equal to the state of Con- 
necticut. There are 24 bacon curing 
plants in the Free State, 18 of which 
are in this province. 

On June 1, 1930, the hog population 
of the country totaled 1,044,000, or 10.5 
per cent more than a year earlier, al- 
though the present supply of pigs is 
smaller than before the war. Forty- 
five per cent of this population is in 
_—, a small holdings farming sec- 
ion. 

The usual cut of bacon is the Wilt- 
shire side which is dry cured by stack- 
ing, sprinkling with salt and storing 
for eight days. Some pickle curing is 
done, however. 

More than half of the production of 
Irish bacon is exported. Only a small 
quantity of hams are produced and half 
of these are exported. Practically all 
of this export goes to Great Britain. 
In addition there is a considerable ex- 
port of live pigs to Great Britain, the 
number in the first eight months of 
1930 totaling nearly 169,000. 








Tax or Accounting 
Advice 


Free advice on tax or ac- 
counting matters in connec- 
tion with the new or old 
revenue law may be obtained 
by subscribers to THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER upon ap- 
plication. 

Send your inquiries to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Coiony Building, Chi- 
cago, or to M. P. Snow & 
Company, Wrigley Building, 
Chicago. In the latter case, 
mention that you are a sub- 
scriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 




















TRADE GLEANINGS 


The sausage plant of S. Karger & 
Sons Co., Houghton, Mich., has been 
damaged by fire, with an estimated loss 
of $10,000. 

A sausage factory has been opened 
at Pickford, Mich., by Wm. Reese, 
formerly of Detroit. 

The Farmers Livestock Marketing 
Association, recently organized, is oper- 
ating the plant formerly owned by the 
Independent Hog Buyers at Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 

The Simon Poultry Co., New York 
City, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000. 

Organization of the Circle Bar Cattle 
and Packing Co. as a $3,000,000 cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Rotan 
and Roby, Tex., has recently been an- 
nounced. 

The Southeast Missouri Packing Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., is adding a second 
story to its present plant. The addi- 
tion will permit office expansion and 
provide additional storage space. 

Reorganization of the Perry Packing 
Co., Perry Ia., is contemplated. More 
than half of the $75,000 necessary for 
recapitalization has been secured. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner, ) 

Liverpool, Nov. 26, 1980.— General 
market steady but firm. Hams, pic- 
nics and lard in fair demand. Square 
shoulders very poor. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 93s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
100s; picnics, 65s; short backs, 93s; 
bellies, clear, 92s; Canadian, none; 
Cumberlands, 74s; Wiltshires, none; 
spot lard, 57s 6d. 

qo 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Nov. 22, 1930, amounted to 7,168 
metric tons, compared with 7,708 metric 
tons for the previous week. 

eveironicswiense 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended November 20, 1930, with com- 
parisons, as reported by the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Nov. 20. week 929. 
PRMD «6 ac vcvtcvecceshe $ 7.75 $ 7.75 $ 9.25 
POORER. o scestcespicns 7.25 7.00 8.50 
URE o.06-0's 60-06 Cee aie 6.50 6.50 8.50 
RES ES Sereanes 5.50 6.00 8.00 
IEE ccconcseueens 5.75 5.50 7.50 
PPINOS, AWC creccwecce cease 5.00 Sins 
eee eee 5.50 5.65 8.00 
Saskatoon ...........65 5.00 4.75 7.00 
VEAL CALVES. 
yee eens” $13.00 $13.50 $16.00 
Montreal 12.00 11.00 15.00 
Winnipeg ..... 10.00 9.00 11.00 
Calgary 7.00 7.00 8.50 
n 8.50 8.50 10.00 
PINS “AMC oc cicivese Sess es 7.00 
MOONO TOW: 6 0cceive ceca cs 7.00 7.00 10.00 
oS Sere 7.00 7.00 8.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
ON wccsataysieaveked $11.75 $11.65 $12.50 
RN EA 11.50 11.25 12.50 
C2.” are 9.75 10.25 11.00 
CNC cig cded cece xewe 9.25 9.75 10.75 
SIN ann 2'n 6 ia an oll 9.10 9.15 10. 
Frings Albert. ......iscee 9.25 9.75 10.55 
MOCKS. JAW ccscrccsvecs 9.20 9.70 10.55 
CREIOOR 6 50 caccccvsionn 9.45 9.65 10.55 
GOOD LAMBS. 
Es a s.s'ssv 6 onkcolatae $ 8.50 $ 8.50 $13.00 
ee ae 9.00 8.00 10.75 
Winnipeg .............. 9.50 7.25 9.75 
CEs ofn52 .divcedae 3: 7.00 9.00 
pO PRR eee 7.50 7.00 9.00 
Prince Albert .......... 6.50 see 8.00 
Moose Jaw .....seeeees 7.00 6.50 9.00 
WOMMROOER ccc cscvcoese cues 6.35 8.00 
oe 


Watch the “Wanted” pages. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in August, 1980, are reported, with comparisons, by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. 


peranimal. live weight. Producti 
S =) Sn —) or > s 43. 
oa a oo aa ie ae. gf 
Sie ~ ders = B Be 
os cb 2S nd Mi oe 
ase <¢ al 28 s riBg gre 
Aa 3 aw 3 Ral H M4 _@ 
ie, ee ke OT bie 
<* 4 <= < <* < < < Pa a 
Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs, M Ibs M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
Edible beef fat!....... 38.43 37.58 4.04 8.97 316,625 26,718 26,939 26,156 97.90 
ble beef offal...... 31.638 381.77 3.32 3.385 260,238 22,485 22,311 22,112 98.34 
Cattle hides .......... 62.72 62.25 6.59 6.57 519,591 49,229 588 43,571 88.51 
Edible calf fat?........ 1.30 1.37 0.73 0.70 5,662 549 530 497 90.53 
Edible calf offal........ 7.24 7.30 4.06 3.74 81,803 2,715 2,581 2,647 97.50 
PS essedbesctecceus 85.78 86.18 15.40 14.75 1,649,987 106,891 121,894 98,167 91.84 
Edible hog offal....... 7.40 7.54 3.18 8.07 341,122 19,753 24,690 20,458 103.57 
Pork trimmings ...... 14.57 16.29 6.25 6.64 668,607 41,579 49,630 44,199 106.30 
Inedible hog grease*... 2.74 8.02 1.18 1.28 126,659 8,784 9,390 8,227 94.20 
Sheep edible fat?...... 1.85 1.52 2.22 1.97 559 2,080 2,215 2,145 105.67 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.13 2.18 2.56 2.76 82,793 2,145 2,552 3,006 140.14 


1Unrendered. 


Per cent of 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 26, 1980. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Heavy steers, $1.00@1.50 higher, 
almost fligntily active at upturn; ex- 
treme top on heavies, $13.35, paid for 
1,416-pounders fed with show offer- 
ings; practical top heavies, $13.25; with 
numerous loads of 1,200 lbs., $13.00, to 
plainer kinds $9.50@11.00, 50c@$1.00 
higher. Top on both show throwouts 
and regular market cattle, $13.75, equal 
to season’s high mark; numerous loads, 
$12.75@13.50, with bulk yearlings and 
light steers on pre-holiday trade at 
$10.00@12.50; she stock, 50c@$1.00 
higher, very uneven, with most upturn 
on light butcher heifers; cutters, 25@ 
40c higher; bulls, 25@50c up; light 
kinds showing most upturn; vealers, 
25c up. Beef tonnage last two weeks 
was rather restricted, liberal percent- 
age this week’s run being show cattle. 
Colder weather has helped the dressed 
beef market. The supply of cattle both 
from a numerical and beef tonnage 
standpoint was below trade require- 
ments, and the sharp upturn on foot 
followed. 

HOGS—Curtailed receipts and ex- 
panded shipping demand main bullish 
factors in week’s limited price advance. 
Compared with a week ago: Market 
mostly 25@35c higher; packing sows, 
35@50c up. Week’s top, $8.50, paid 
early Monday; late top, $8.40; late 
bulk, 130 to 300 lbs., $8.20@8.35. Few 


sales late Tuesday down to $8.00 and 
$8.10. Pigs closed $8.00@8.35; packing 
sows, $7.25@7.75. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs and yearlings, 75c@$1.00 
higher; fat ewes mostly steady. Kill- 
ers bought actively throughout the 
three-day period. Closing bulks: Good 
and choice native and fed western 
lambs, $8.25@8.75; week’s top, $8.85, 
paid by all interests; native bucks, 
$7.25@7.75; throwouts, $6.00@6.50; 
Montana wheat feds, $8.50@8.65; fed 
range yearlings, $6.50@7.25; fat na- 
tive ewes, $3.00@3.75; best rangers, 
$3.90. 

oo 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 26, 1930. 

CATTLE—Relatively light supplies 
and an improved dressed beef demand 
in the East was responsible for a fairly 
active trade in beef steers and year- 
lings, with values 50c@$1.00 higher 
than last week’s close. Choice 875-lb. 
yearling steers made $13.00 for the top, 
while 1,258-lb. weights brought $12.25. 
Best heavies reached $11.00, while most 
of the fed arrivals cleared from $8.25 
@10.50. She stock was scarce, and 
mostly 25c higher rates prevailed. Bulls 
advanced 25c over last week’s close, and 
vealers are strong to 50c up, with the 
late top at $9.00. 

HOGS—tTrade was somewhat uneven 
in hogs, but mid-week values are about 


November 29, 1930. 


steady with last week’s close. The 
week’s top reached $8.15 on Monday 
when the market advanced 10@15c, but 
this was lost on the following day, and 
the late top rested at $8.00, with the 
bulk of the more desirable grades of 
all weights selling from $7.75@7.95. 
Packing grades are about steady at 
$6.50@7.35. 


SHEEP—After declining 15@25c on 
Monday’s session, the fat lamb market 
reacted on following days. Final prices 
are 15@25c over late last week. Best 
fat lambs sold up to $8.00 on Wednes- 
day for the week’s top, while most of 
the arrivals, both wooled and clipped, 
sold from $7.50@7.90. Mature classes 
held steady, with best fat ewes up to 
$4.00. 


——<e—_—_ 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Nov. 26, 1930. 

CATTLE—Light receipts and im- 
proved demand resulted in strong to 
higher markets during the week on fed 
steers and yearlings, with current 
prices mostly 25@50c above last week’s 
close, instances 50@75c up on medium 
weights and weighty steers. She stock 
and bulls closed the week steady to 
25c higher, while vealers held steady. 
Choice long yearlings, averaging 1,071 
Ibs., topped for the week at $13.50, and 
1,179-lb. weights earned $12.90, with 
best weighty steers $11.50. Practical 
top on vealers held at $9.00, with a few 
choice selected lots to independents at 
$10.00@11.00. 


HOGS—Receipts show a slight fall- 
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You can now buy hogs for immediate 
delivery on “Spot” Call starting at 8:00 
A. M. and continuing daily until 10:00 
A. M. Carlot units and half units 

may be bought. 
All sales are subject to official inspection 
and must grade “Standard” or “Fancy.” 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Union Stock Yards 
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BANGS & TERR 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Meference: Stock Yards National 


Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder 
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Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 
Cattle Department 


CORRIGAN 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Chas. B. Reynolds 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
D. E. Smythe 




















J. W. MURPHY CoO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 








Order Buyers 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 





Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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ing off, and while price fluctuations 
have featured most sessions, the ups 
and downs have about balanced, and 
compared with a week ago, most classes 


are rated steady. On Wednesday’s ses- 
sion, top held at $8.00, with bulk of 
butchers, 200 Ibs. up, ranging $7.85@ 
8.00; 150- to 200-lb. selections, $7.50@ 
7.90; packing sows, $6.75@7.25. 

SHEEP—Increased receipts of sheep 
and lambs have met with a fairly good 
reception throughout the period and 
compared with a week ago. Slaughter 
lambs, comprising bulk of the supply, 
show a strong to 25c higher turn. 
Sheep are quoted weak to 25c lower. 
On Wednesday bulk of the slaughter 
wooled lambs sold at $7.85@8.00; top, 
$8.25; clipped lambs, $7.50@7.65; good 
and choice fat ewes, $3.00@3.50. 

oo ee 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, IIll., Nov. 26, 1930. 

CATTLE—Activity and general ad- 
vances featured the week’s trade. Com- 
pared with close of last week: Steers, 
beef cows and cutters sold 50@75c 
higher; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
75e higher; low cutters, 25@50c high- 
er; bulls, steady; vealers, $2.00@2.25 
higher. Bulk of steers brought $/.uu: 
10.75, top yearlings landing $12.00, 
while best matured kinds scored $10.15. 
Most fat mixed yearlings and heifers 
cleared at $9.75@12.00; medium kinds, 
$6.50@9.25; cows, largely $4.25@5.50; 
top, $7.00; low cutters, mostly $2.60@ 
3.25, with the close today showing top 
medium bulls $5.00 and vealers $13.00. 

HOGS—Fluctuating prices ruled in 
hogs this week, the general tendency 
being to a slightly improved basis. 
Packing sows, 10c higher; pigs, 25@ 
50c off except on strong weight kinds, 
as compared with the close last week. 
final deals today saw most 160- to 250- 
lb. weights at $8.25@8.40; top, $8.45; 
100 to 150 lbs., $7.25@8.30; packing 
sows, mostly $7.15@7.40; heavies, down 
to $7.00. 

SHEEP—After a lower start at the 
week’s opening, fat lambs recovered and 
went to a basis mostly 50c higher than 
the previous week’s close. Throwout 
lambs and sheep held steady. Top lambs 
to packers scored $8.25, with bulk $7.75 
@8.00. Common throwout lambs held 
at $5.00 mostly; fat ewes ranged from 


$3.00@3.50; cull descriptions, down to 
$1.00. 
ae eee 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 26, 1930. 

CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings 
advanced 25@50c under moderate sup- 
plies and urgent demands. Choice long 
yearlings topped at $13.35, medium 
weight beeves sold up to $12.85 and 
heavy bullocks reached $12.00. Better 
grade steers and yearlings cleared large- 
ly at $10.50 up, and most short feds 
brought $8.25@9.25. Other killers ruled 
mostly steady. Short fed heifers cashed 
mainly at $7.50@8.50, beef cows bulked 
at $4.00@5.25, select vealers ranged up 
to $10.00 and most medium bulls turned 
at $4.00@4.50. 

HOGS—After mild fluctuations, the 
swine market closed strong, with prices 
resting largely steady with a week ago. 
Most butchers sold late from $7.75 
7.90, with a substantial $8.00 top to all 
interests. Most packing sows cashed 
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from $7.00@7.35, with a few to $7.40. 

SHEEP—Improvement in the dressed 
lamb situation resulted in a broader de- 
mand for slaughter lambs, and prices 
for the period are 40@50c higher. Other 
classes are generally steady. Bulk 
slaughter wooled lambs on Wednesday 
cashed at $8.00@8.25; top, $8.40. 
Slaughter ewes, good to choice, are 
quoted at $3.00@3.75. 


a 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 26, 1930. 

CATTLE—Smaller supplies, together 
with improved outlet for beef, were 
strengthening factors in all killing 
cattle. Steers, yearlings, heifers and 
cows advanced mostly 50c in the three- 
day period, with extremes on better 
grades up more. The highest cattle 
price since May was awarded for choice 
600-lb. mixed yearlings, a load of which 
brought $13.50. The great bulk of ar- 
rivals were short-fed steers selling 
from $8.00@10.25; a sprinkling of 
warmed-up grassers, from $7.00@7.75, 
and in extremes down to $6.35, bulk of 
beef cows ranged from $4.00@6.00; 
cutters and low cutters, $2.75@3.75; 
medium bulls, $3.50@4.75; top vealers, 
$9.00. 

HOGS—From the lowest point in 
several years a week ago, the hog mar- 
ket has strengthened in a mild way. 
The top today was $7.95, whereas last 
Wednesday uncovered a new low of 
$7.75. Bulk of desirable hogs today 
brought $7.85@7.95 and 160 to 170 lbs. 
brought $7.65@7.75; light lights and 
pigs, $7.25@7.50; sows, mostly $6.75@ 
7.25. A rise of 15@25c is indicated for 
the period. 

SHEEP-—-A decidedly choppy market 
prevails for fat lambs, but the general 
trend for the week was upward, and 
today’s prices show a rise of 75@90c 
over this day last week. Top fed 
lambs today $8.25, against $7.35 a week 
earlier. Trucked in native lambs are 
selling largely from $7.00@7.75; fat 
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ewes are little changed; top, $4.00 The 

market has been receiving some large 

shipments of Texas clipped lambs, five 

loads of which brought $7.85 today. 
ge 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S, Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 26, 1930. 

CAT TLE—Marketings this week 
were abruptly curtailed, due no doubt 
to the approaching holiday, with the 
result that all classes scored uneven 
upturns of 25 to in spots 50c. While 
choice fed offerings were absent, these 
are considered salable to around $13.00 
for light weights, with medium and 
heavyweight kinds at $12.00 and $11.00 
respectively. Best shortfed offerings 
stopped at $9.50, the bulk comprising 
warmed-ups turning at $7.00@9.00. 
Beef cows centered at $4.25@5.50; 
butcher heifers, from $5.25@6.50; cut- 
ters, $3.00@3.75; bulls, $4.25@4.50, 
with vealers holding unchanged at 
$8.50 and $10.50 respectively. 

HOGS—Hogs ruled 35@40c higher 
for the week, with bulk of the desirable 
lights and butchers selling at $7.85@ 
7.90 lately. Sows cleared largely at 
$7.00@7.25, with pigs mostly at $8.00. 

SHEEP—Lambs ruled 50@75c or 
more higher for the week with most 
recent sales at $8.25, a few to shippers 
at $8.50. Most of the fat ewes cleared 
at $3.00@3.75, with best feeding lambs 
at $6 00@7.00. 

re —&—- -- 

CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 26, 1930. 

The following report covers 22 con- 
centration points and 5 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota. Compared with 
last Thursday: Today’s quotations most- 
ly 10@20c higher; light lights and pigs 
about steady, supply limited; bulk of 
receipts of 190- to 235-lb. weights, good 
to choice quality, sold Wednesday from 
$7.60@7.85. Packing sows mostly $6.65 
@7.15. 
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ORDER BUYER HEARING ENDS. 

Defense witnesses continued to ap- 
pear this week at the St. Louis hearing 
in the case brought by the Secretary 
of Agriculture against 47 old-line com- 
mission companies and _ individuals, 
charging them with violation of the 
packer and stockyards act through their 
alleged boycott of two cooperative com- 
mission companies, the National Order 
Buying Company and the Producers’ 
Livestock Commission Co., and private 
concerns dealing with them. 

Murray H. Watkins, a former em- 

loye of the National Order Buying Co., 
Put now in the commission business for 
himself, said his company stopped do- 
ing business with the cooperatives 
when packers they represented told 
them they would not continue to do 
business with the National Order Buy- 
ing Co., because it was operated on 
government funds. 

T. A. Finnegan, in business at the St. 
Louis yards for 23 years, admitted that 
he refused to sell to the Order Buying 
Company, as he thought the market had 
been hurt by the system of favored days 
for favored buyers, and by the practice 
of “marking the tickets.” 

In the course of E. T. Cash’s testi- 
mony he said it was against his prin- 
ciples “to do business with anybody 
who uses my money to put me out of 
business. I considered that as a tax- 
payer part of that money was mine.” 

i R. Ray, in the live stock com- 
mission business for 33 years, was one 
of the witnesses for the defense. He 
admitted refusing to sell to the Na- 
tional Order Buying Company, saying 
that “for many years I have read C. B. 
Denman’s speeches in which he said 
the old-line commission men must go. 
I have known of the set-up of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board which favored coop- 
eratives by the use of government 
money. I felt these people through the 
National Order Buying Company were 
out to destroy my business and I felt 
I had my constitutional rights not to 
trade with them and thus contribute to 
my downfall.” He further stated that 
he did not believe it possible for one 
outfit to act honestly in the dual ca- 
pacity of buyer and seller. 

The other commission men and order 
buyers who testified for the defense laid 
stress on the fact that they had not 
acted in conjunction with any other 
firm when they refused to trade with 
the cooperatives, and gave substantially 
the same reasons for not trading as did 
other witnesses. 

Testimony was presented to show 
that the old-line commission men were 
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opposed to the practice of “marking the 
ticket” and had requested two years 
ago that it be stopped. 

Frank A. Hunter, president of the 
East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, 
condemned the practice alleged to be 
followed by the Producers Livestock 
Commission Co., of designating certain 
days on which each of the principal or- 
der buyers should have first chance to 
engage hogs. As the St. Louis market is 
practically a 5-day market, this would 
mean that only five order buying com- 
panies would have first chance each 
week. Mr. Hunter was of the opinion 
that it would be a bad thing for the 
market if the supply was short and 
would tend toward a wild and unstable 
market. The effect would be, he said, 
eventually to drive all but the large 
traders out of business. 

“It operates against us local packers 
even more,” Mr. Hunter said, “for the 
man with the preference of the day 
will take all the hogs available to the 
Producers company if he has orders 
enough. All other buyers, and par- 
ticularly the packers, must go else- 
where.” 

The hearings were concluded No- 
vember 27 and the records of the case 
sent to Washington for review. 

None of the many witnesses called 
for the defense would admit they had 
entered into or knew of any concerted 
movement to boycott the two cooper- 
atives, but had refused to do business 
with them because of objections to their 
business methods, financial set-up and 
government affiliations. 

_At the close of the hearings a mo- 
tion was read into the record calling 
upon Secretary of Agriculture Hyde to 
disqualify himself as judge. The ac- 
companying affidavit by defense coun- 
sel charged the secretary with preju- 
dice against the defendants. Examiner 
Horigan, before whom the case has 
been heard, did not rule on this motion. 


a 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Nov. 21, 1930: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Nov, 21 week. 1929. 

Chicago ..............00. 192,554 188,625 185,986 
Kansas City, Kan........ 42,065 47,991 50,034 
DE Siecpeabcvcicssvss 3 33.372 
*Rast St. Louis 62,366 
Sioux City ..... 23,984 
er EE. os cesene 92,473 
St. Joseph, Mo 28,524 
Indianapolis ............ 34,232 
New York and J. C...... 39,049 





*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 


FELIX GEHRMAN 


November 29, 1930. 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Nov. 28, 1930, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1980, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 

Nov. 28. Nov. 28. 

Pounds sold ......... 198,000 17,704,500 

ee A crass ease 860 76,290 

Contracts sold ......  -+ssss 1,074 

Hogs delivered ...... 607 13,848 

Pounds delivered ....  ...... 3,204,980 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 2 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended November 28, 1930, were as 
follows: 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1930. 
Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 


MEAP, ceccctcccsevcca BC BGD accces wveccs ecevee 
DOG. ccccccscescecee cesses S$ B.2B nccces cevves 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1930. 

BRS Se scsecceeseson De asd sn. kes.dee: connea 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1930. 

WOE. Svoevcsee ves ced PME wpecds  sceeee coseee 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1930. 

PCT Ee Te Loree SBP SET cecsic sence 
ARR. ese dniessbsiceee DAD ccccss snesee csvves 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1930. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1930. 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium ho not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—16,500 lbs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs 
+ fe 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Nov. 22, 1930, were 
as follows: 









At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Nov. 22.....216,000 659,000 282,000 
Previous week ..........254,000 665,000 428,000 

28 278,000 755,000 339,000 


755,000 339,000 
567,000 264.000 
615,000 275,000 


At 7 markets: 
Week ended Nov. 22..... 


Previous week .......... 181,000 504,000 266,000 
De eee 189,000 552,000 000 
PDL ais odes dea beau ood 198.000 587.000 207,000 
BY la Wiis nc avs ved hkioe 182,000 409,000 176,000 
1926 ............++++-+++275,000 459,000 184,000 








Information furnished 

















HOGS 





National Stock Yards, Ill. 





A Good Place to Buy 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
Telephone Bridge 6775 














Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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centers for the week ending Saturd: 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 





Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Brennan Packing Co. 


Fowler Straub Co. 








PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


November 


Sheep. 


peipantent 
ha 


& Co. 


:“Hygrade "iia ‘Products Corp., 4, 710 
5,340 hogs; others, 45,197 


hogs, 


Sheep. 
2,327 
2,159 
1,967 
1,978 
3,622 

99 





12,152 


Sheep. 
4,830 
4,276 
2,366 
5,862 


ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co..... 1,408 1,013 
Swift & Co......... 1,778 1,488 
Morris & Co........ 884 399 
East Side Pkg. Co save 


American Pkg. Co.. 240 als 

il Pkg. Co sine otha 
Krey Pkg. Co...... 297 1382 
— Pkg. Co..... cone 
SEED’ civ'on Sukie a's 0.00004 3,502 727 


yrs a 8,047 3,759 





Not including 2,012 cattle, 1,009 calves. 
hogs and 1,311 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 





nn Oe. eee 2,020 451 
Armour and Co..... 1,086 206 
Morris & Co. 1,310 192 
Others ...... 2,502 479 





Total ...cccccseess 6,918 1,328 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,047 198 
1,848 


Armour and Co. 156 


1,562 «177 
1,445” "87 
6,902 568 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 














Morris 1,171 662 
Wilson ,083 683 
Others 131 18 

Total - 2,385 385 1,368 





Not including 207 cattle bought 


WICHITA, 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 820 389 


Jacob Dold Co..... 382 5 
Wichita D. TB. Co... 20 aan 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 108 


Keefe Le_ Stourgeon 9 
Fred W. Dold...... 86 


Mitel. cocks .ocssiss  |Ot 








17,334 Not including 2,634 hogs bought 
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CHICAGO, 





Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Ceseeveverecivesecceces 13.00@13.75 
-% 00@13. oe 
9.25@11.5 
6.75@ 9. 38 


13.00@13.75 
. 10.50@13.25 
8.75@11.00 
6.25@ 9.25 


- 12. =~ 13.75 





oe sae eteais 


ere eee Creer eee errr 


Tow cutter and Stas ° 
"aden (YRLS, EX. BEEF): 


ao 


@ 90 
33 sky 
OSS OS S) 
NOAA 29m aA anh 2S ASN nobis 


g 


Com- med. 
Slaughter “(00 and Lambs: 














s. 35an 8. ‘40 
8.20@ 8.35 
: 10@ 7.75 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Wednesday, Nov. 26, 1930: 
Hogs By ge or oily ho 








E. 8ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 
8.35 § oe = $ ees | 7.75 $ 7.40@ 7.85 
8.25@ 8 @ 7.85 7.65@ 7.90 
8.30@ 845 7 e0@ 7.95 7.75@ 8.00 
8.30@ 8.45 7.80@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 
8.30@ 8.45 7.80@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 
8.30@ 8.40 7.80@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 
8.25@ 8.35 7.40@ 8.00 7.65@ 7.95 
7.15@ 7.50 @ 7.25 6.35@ 7.40 
ve 8.35 7.25@ 8.25 ....ee.ee- .25@ 7.75 
8.24-195 lbs. 7.63-243 Ibs. 7.70-222 lbs 
15.00@13.50 12. . 12.75@13.50 
10. @li 3. ‘00 0.5 x 10.75@13.00 
7.00@10.75 8.50@10.50 7.00@10.75 
5.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 8.50 5.50@ 7.00 
12.75@13.50 12.50@13.50 11.75@13.50 
10.50@12.75 10.00@12.50 9.50@12.75 
7.00@10.50 8.25@10.50 = 7. 00@10.75 
5.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 8.50 5.50@ 7.00 
11.25@13.00 11.50@13.25 10.75@12.50 
25 9.25@11.25 9.25@12.50 9.00@11.75 
‘50 7.00@ 9.25 8.00@10.00 6.75@ 9.50 
3.25 10.75@11.50 10.75@12.00 10.50@11.75 
50 8.75@10.75 9.00@11.50 9.00@10.75 
.75 12.00@13.00 10.75@11.75 11.00@12.25 
.00 9.50@12.00 8.75@10.75 8.75@11.25 
50 6.75@ 9.50 6.00@ 9.00 5.75@ 9.00 
00 5.00@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.75 
50 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 
50 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 
50 4.25@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 ise 5.25 
00 2.25@ 4.25 2.75@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 
50 Pert 4 6.00 Pett | 5.75 tae 5.75 
75 3.25@ 5.00 3.25@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.75 
.00 11.25@13.00 7.50@10.00 8.00@ 9.50 
00 8.75@11.25 5.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 8.00 
50 4.00@ 8.75 3.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 
50 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 
50 3.50@ 6.50 3.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 6.00 
85 8 7.50@ 8.25 7.60@ 8.25 7.35@ 8.00 
00 5.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.60 6.25@ 7.35 
50 4.50@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 
50 4.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.50 
.00 2.50@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.65 2.75@ 3.65 
50 2.25@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 
7 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.50 











aA 


33 
= 


HIoh ASI BR A= 
S833 S33 Ss 
®DSSN BAS Od 
EER SI Se awe 
S3nS SSR SS SSS 











DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Bwikt © Oo... ccsicce sll b 
Armour & Co....... 957 93 
Fd —" Murphy Co. 402 34 
Sede seneeciege 1,116 78 
| aE net 8,336 310 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves, 
Armour and Co..... 2,421 3,963 
—, Pkg. Co.... 24 593 
gf eS 3,680 5,983 
United Pkg. Co..... 1, = 78 
ERNE Si ivieevc inks q 
y | Perr errr 9, 9,047 10,634 634 
MILWAUKEE, 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,686 6,534 
Swift & Co., Balt. .... 
Swift & Co., "Har- 
are SD BE ae enn 
. Co, N. Y... 33 


162 7 
Armour & ~ Mil. 692 8,191 








Armour Co., Chi.. 
NY BD M.Co, N.Y- vane 
QURGED  c ccsccccccse’s 506 204 
WOOD. cv cccvesccins 3,115 9,936 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co........ xf 1 
Armour and Co..... 234 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,100 9 
Hilgemier Bros. .... 5 ete. 
Brown Bros. ....... 88 25 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 6 ree 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 10 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 125 10 
Indian. Prov. Co... 47 15 
Maas-Hartman Co... 20 9 
Art Wabnitz........ 7 28 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 22 ieee 
SRPMS occcccvcccs 1,429 2,004 
QUE ecgoccccsaces 707 84 
Total .cccsccceves 4,536 2,780 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
. W. Gall’s Bansé. o” ewer 25 
J. Hillery & Son. 103 
+ Rm md Sacc ee 106 
BR. hn’s Sons Co . 287 238 
aR G. & B. Co. 130 88 


—— Pkg. Co.... 2 oes 

Rehn’s Sons. 138 20 
x , Pkg. Co.. 2 ewes 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 148 142 
J. & F. Schroth . 17 


John F. Stegner. . 139 211 
J. Vogel & Son..... ¥ 2 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... bade oxi 
BNE gia waves ccee 814 450 
OUNCES coccceesecses “a's 

WE SGadeesdicnan 1,939 1,291 


Not including 567 cattle, 4,023 
sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulatilon for week ended 
1930: 















Hogs. 
1,183 
89 


1,221 
1,080 


2,583 





Hogs. 
22,951 
34,105 
17,481 6, 
74,537 





Hogs. 
15,086 
350 


“$81 
122 








53,604 
Hogs. 
6,267 
2,216 
237 
1,604 
2,801 
"390 
504 
2,438 
4,397 


20,854 


hogs and 911 


November 22, 





CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Nov. 22. week 
CG Eo océcctneepuabes 15,170 6 
eee COP 6c scs caeevie 13,242 21,082 
Omaha (incl. calves).... 18,579 14,797 
ee ere rae 947 10,905 
BE. TOBCTM 2c cc cecns Soe “GMae 9,461 
Ee or \ 8,086 
Oklahoma City ......-.. 2,385 2.684 
SEE cele dcwsspceeene 1,420 1,737 
ee or 8,336 3,003 
7 aa 9,047 9.520 
Milwaukee ........seeee% 3,115 4,113 
Indianapolis ..........+- 4,536 4,911 
Cincinmath ......cccsccee 1,930 3,816 
| oer eres err 90,527 113,988 
HOGS 
OCRICAMO. a ccccccccacccosee A x 
Kansas City ......-.e.0. 18,091 24 211 
WE ce ccdoveccedecsve 46,276 50,057 
We BN. Sea ocivetecctics 42.932 41,369 
Bt. Jomo ..civccccccces 82,185 28.330 
SO GO cece ccccuse cee 31,799 02 
Oklahoma City ......... 4.503 5,171 
WEREOM. co ccccccccddcoeues 6.014 6.877 
PPP ere 6.425 
Bee OE oictec ccerieceose 74,5387 79.129 
po ererrrrerrr rs 17,382 20,03 
Indianapolis ..........+. 58,604 49.178 
Ce errrerrr ee 20,854 20.984 
ME ih vreccsangepvaane 434, 448 455,697 
SHEEP. 
SI oS spice ap oahu Ke 34.185 62.218 
Kansas City ..... -. 12.152 15,984 
EEE Scclevetces . 17,834 26.091 
St. Louis 5.413 9.475 
St. Joseph 18,446 17.114 
Sioux City 15,772 805 
Oklahoma Ci 172 1,101 
Wichita 686 2 295 
Denver ... 5.270 5,244 
OS .. 27,958 40.413 
NE. can cc ceenenne 1.728 4.779 
Tndignapotia ......cscces 8.145 6.152 
Cy: errr rr 2.050 3,806 
MN - Sistewsvesieaue’ 150,041 219,827 








: Be 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1930. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ND es wacaidont Kat 200 =610,000 2,500 
Kausas City ; . 400 1,400 500 
maha ..... 600 5,400 850 
Bt SE aes ee wh nh oes cen 100 5,500 160 
eR OE ee es 4,000 1,0.0 
DEE Scessphssesses 1,000 3,560 1,500 
Ob Saree 500 800 3,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 500 100 
oe a ee 150 140 100 
a ee 300 esse 
ye ne 950 70 850 
DR cas mhiikesease - Saree 200 ose 
SE Gb acnd sacodeicss 100 1,000 10) 
Indianapolis ............. 100 5,000 200 
EE: 55) 04'0.<65 Vooee 100 1,800 1,200 
EE Se ccccel ease skp 100 2,300 100 
AUT Sdvvinabacinss’ nike 600 yoke 
SUED cdesecesesscces 100 400 100 
BEE. Sccmoscer Pisce 100 200 bseakae 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ....... 11,000 45,000 25,000 
S| err rere 12,000 8,000 3,500 
AS abu thebice% os >00e 10,000 10,020 12,000 
SS Fi Ses 3,500 14,500 1,500 
i MD: 046s spsecsesae 2,000 6,500 ,009 
TE asescnaes ascks 4,100 6,000 9,000 
EEE! 96s cuw'sen'nhes 5,400 17,009 15,000 
Oklahoma uy kenwie eine 800 1,000 300 
Pt MD. cnceseessos 4,500 800 500 
ome” Sisienyo+n bene 300 1,C00 10) 
DT ans beseesees ¥ ons 7,900 600 20,600 
ER sire no UGS hd Save 100 300 300 
ES 1s6 ss seus bas eeb me 2,000 2.0°0 300 
ED 6 cvesteces ess 300 8.000 400 
ER tie nel ove pad<n 500 3.500 3,500 
SED «0.0% eobesacces 800 28°0 200 
SE ncn sa Vewe sven t400 700 9.600 
COVERED 2 cc ccccvcccces 500 2,700 7,500 
DD nsetineestshose 200 ) 2 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
| PELE ETE ET Tee 11,000 35,000 15,000 
Me css onceasedwe x 7,00 3,500 
0 ES - 5,000 10.500 9,000 
Sn ed o0ndsu es abe 3,800 13,000 3,000 
MD sss bip's bse sa 6 1,700 6,500 2,500 
PES kbcswere<ease 3 000 6,500 5.000 
EE Sees@as ovssseee 1,500 9,500 2,000 
Oklahoma City ..... o<ss' Bae 800 200 
YY, ear 1,800 €00 1,800 
ED. Wes tctny ss 0.0% ” 3,000 400 
RSS a 1,700 400 8,700 
OT SP Ser 200 300 100 
EE id nk bad wow 5+ 5 & 1,000 2.200 500 
Indianapolis ............ 1,700 10,009 2,000 
DEER, - co cnccesccweare ) oases 1,000 500 
SENED. — 0.0 6 cine 00 aw 400 5,000 300 
DCCL SS \ceeRe éceent, bine 500 4°0 
Cleveland ° 200 1,500 1,800 
Nashville é 300 00 Pe 
WEDNESD. AY. NOVEMBER 26, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
I 5 wind 0.0456 oh wads 13 000 =. 24.000 10, 000 
Rr 3.000 5,500 -500 
| DPS ee 2,000 7.000 
scum ee gan dar ae 18.000 =11,500 
Oe Err 1,900 5,000 
— akc anew es Sem 1,500 4.000 
DL ivenwessetscesves 1,800 15,000 
Oklahoma a eee 300 300 
Fort Worth ........ .-- 2,000 900 
DEE. 6 wR. nce pne'.c 50 3.000 
ae 900 1,100 
TPEIBVEMS 20... cece ccsees 200 200 
| AS ee 400 1.800 
Indianapolis 600 5.0°O 
Pittsburgh 6 s¥dSiveneuse sebee 2.500 
Circinnati 300 2,000 
Buffa'o 300 700 
Cleveland 200 1,800 
IED oi dsenesddetees -¢0s00 300 





THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1930. 


HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CGGRD occ nccccwrccccews 6.000 2,000 20.000 
Kansas City 3,000 2'500 3,000 
Omaha ..... 2,500 7,000 8 000 
St. Louis 3,000 a 000 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 





| BSR 1,700 9,000 ann 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 600 10° 
ONG WEREER ce ssecca'ssees 1,400 700 1,100 
RT ree 600 1.800 200 
EE scu<se60snabse sss 7 2,100 7.300 
EN Ch eid ax Licks 6A 600 1,700 100 
Indianapolis .......... bd 700 7 000 4.009 
DNS) <es.0vesssee os er 3.000 2.50% 
EE. 6s3 esos veen's 1,300 5,100 20% 
DED. 256s Adisceceses he 400 400 4,000 
OV ONee ...wsccovescves 500 1,000 2.500 
a 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Nov. 26, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 134,298 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 18,424 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 103,091 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 20,789 quarters. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative period» 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
aga Nov. 17....11,693 1,959 54,973 14,077 
‘Du. Nov. 18... 6,480 2,251 51,845 7,427 
Wed. Noy. 19....10,754 2,168 29,952 13,356 


Yhurs., Nov. 20.. 5,522 1,835 40,832 13,204 














kri., Nov. ee 433 22,073 12.89% 
Sat., Nov. 22.... 200 200 =10,000 2,000 
Total this week. .36,487 8, 4 209,675 63,080 
Previous week ...45,679 23.471 84918 
Year ago ........47, 644 11, ios 195,956 72,237 
Two years ago...60,359 13,409 214,842 64,266 


Total receipts for month and year to Noy. 22- 
with comparisons: 





—November.— ——Year.—— 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
THORS occas 123,234 154,118 1,988,482 2,139,047 
Calves 144 = 32,255 507.765 616,963 
Hugs 579,298 6.837,835 7,107,793 
Sheep 207,464 3,861,153 3,411,871 
SHIPMENTS 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Noy. 17.... 2,911 55 4,757 © 
Tues., Nov. 18... 2,204 174 4.529 
Wed., Nov. 19... 4,368 182 4,579 
Thurs., Nov. 20.. 3,127 73 6,153 


Pri., Nov. 21..... 1,291 
Sat., Nov. 22.... 100 


14,001 4s4 





Total this week.. 
Previous week ..15,972 660 
Year ago ........18,609 S44 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Novy. 22.$10.25 $ 3.10 
Previous week 3.10 


192 2) 
1928 
4 27 





1925 *) 10.75 








Av. 1925-1929 .. $11.90 $ 9.85 $ 6.05 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ended Noy. 22....22,500 182,200 38,300 
Previous week ...........29,707 170,948 69,062 
slay bp eeee de Wedd Samana 30,479 159, 566 45,361 

LA ee a See rey et 41,75 5 46,795 

hb akieten teh ssa een 36,876 44,879 





*Saturday, Nov. 22, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 
209,700 $ 8.80 


*Week ended Noy. 
¢e 9.25 


Previous week 
3) 








BOZO wn ccccee 195,956 9.t0 
ee 214,842 9.30 
BDZT .cccccsccccvccces 153, 72% 9.45 
WD2G onc ececcceccncns 147,614 11.95 
WBZ ncccccccccccccccs 163,336 11.90 

Av. 1925-1929....... 175,100 229 $10.45 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended November 21, 1930, with 
comparisons: 





MOU BURGE DIV. Bh... 5 cacecvececvevevess 192,554 
POURS WOE cca cc cscciiccecscvccecsscns 188 

WORE BHO oie cess ccccccccrccccsccevsvcccese 185,986 
No auira hous sos aad ows bes stats eesdonee anne 157,100 
|  GPPCETU TTR ELITU LETTE 118,500 
BERS ccc cwosrtscveseresicccsveccsaccesncee 100,100 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Wednesday, 
November 26, 1930, were as follows: 

Week ended Prev. 





Nov. 26. week. 

Packers’ purchases ,,.......... 54,058 87 790 

Direct to packers.............0. 60,162 100,370 

Shippers’ purchases ........... 29,615 28,515 

SP eer ey eerie trie 148.835 216,684 
(Chicago livestock prices on page 77%) 


a < 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 
Receipts of livestock at New York 


markets for week ended November 22, 
1930, were as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
fe EOE 3.712 6,980 4,000 26 909 
Central Union -. 2,203 OAS 14.315 
BC EE Son civcenas 


5,019 15 590 11.081 





Total 10,968 
11,938 


7) 8/268 11/806 


Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fol- 
lowing centers for the week ended November 22, 
1930, with comparisons: 
























CATTLE. 
Week Cor, 
ended Prev. week, 
Nov. 22. week. 1929. 
SNE. tan S445 ¥ 5:35.03 cee 15,170 19,693 
Oy Rees 13,242 21,082 
ME Sones ssa resen cee 16,812 14,344 
0) <\5ies cop Dae Rew 8,942 10,995 
ST EE ss as Raho c oe 5,350 6,588 
0 OEE ea 6,230 ,044 
Chios wks hse a cass 1,430 1,737 
AA Se 5,415 3,924 
eee 1,542 1,490 
RPRRIINED os oc ccc ccscce 962 1,424 
New York & Jer: i 8,690 9,350 
Oklahoma City 3,955 4,254 
Cincinnati ‘ - 2,567 3,479 
sa EY Severs = 2,736 2,945 . 
MUN. revs ci saewed te ees 92,343 108,349 124,111 
HOGS. 
EES re rer cy 192,554 188,625 185, 986 
Kansas City rr -. 18,091 24,217 
SES Sate Gee Cl we rere sine 34,150 36,835 
is NE avec nseieesuxe 42,932 41,369 
St. Joseph 21,331 
Sioux City 22,753 
WOM 4s is. 6,877 
Fort Worth 3,554 
Philadelphia 17,800 
Indianapolis . 29,554 
New York & Jerse) 48.46 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,503 5,171 
ee re eee 20,384 19.903 R 
NEE ann sc is shGachant 4,531 _ 5.988 6,825 
aa ee Ty ee 482,728 472,4: 2,432 504,474 
SHEEP. 
SERN oa cise cba bak carey 34,185 62.218 40.007 
ee: SHAM 6esacasdeece 12.152 15,934 17,730 
EE Sto nGa seme cn sedan 18.461 24,021 31,161 
ey ee ee 5,413 9,675 8,461 
RS re 18 466 §=13,€68 h.' 4 
Sioux City F 23.253 
eae ares 686 2,295 
Fort Worth . 2.560 
Philadelphia 6,772 
Indianapolis... 1,36 
New York & J 76 8°38 
Oklahoma City .......... 2 1,101 
ED, 10.0 Aa vob wiienee 6 2.774 2,046 
Denver : 3,107 





Total 245,743 





CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended November 22, 1930, were 
2,946,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,424, 000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2, 851 ,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to November 22 this 
year, 165,824,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 175,755,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended November 22, 1930, 
were 2,754,000 lbs.; previous week, 
2,806,000 Ibs.; same week last year, 
4,005,000 lbs.; from January 1 to No- 
vember 22 this year, 149,280,000 lbs.; 
same period a year ago, 193,586,000 Ibs. 


- Qe 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended November 22, 
1930, were as follows: 





Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
oe =. eee  & Pare 41 
Nov. 15, 1980 ...... 5,833 982 15,929 
es We. cstwe 17,456 563 1,768 
ON.” By ED acces 30,511 400 10 

To date, 1930....1,417,580 688,400 





Novy. 23, 1929 ...... 40,917 389 

Nov. 16, 1929 ...... 83,005 106,102 

To date, 1920... .1,900,693 512,561 561 
aX 


ARGENTINE KILL IS LESS. 


Argentine slaughters during the first 
eight months of 1930 were smaller than 
those of the same period of 1929, ac- 
cording to reports to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Cattle slaughter 
totaled 1,820,471, a decline of 6.22 per 
cent; sheep slaughter at 3,620,290 was 
1.88 per cent less, and hog slaughter 
at 282,210 was 21.04 per cent less. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe situation 
cleared to some extent in the packer 
hide market this week, with buyers’ 
ideas prevailing on prices. One packer 
sold 70,000 hides, mostly October-No- 
vember take-off, but a few Septembers 
were included, completely cleaning out 
that packer’s stocks. Another packer 
was credited with the movement of 
75,000 October-November hides, but 
later closed his books for the time 
being. A third packer continued his 
policy of selling as produced and moved 
about 12,000 hides, some dating into 
December. The total so far is esti- 
mated around 160,000 hides. One pack- 
er is reported to have booked around 
12,000 to tanning account but is 
credited with no sales in the open mar- 
ket, and is now asking a premium over 
these prices. 

While there was not an entire clear- 
ance at these levels, the situation ap- 
pears considerably firmer, and the num- 
ber of holders of hides have been re- 
duced. A large sole leather producer 
was the principal buyer, so far, with a 
shoe manufacturing tanner the second 
largest buyer. All descriptions except 
light Texas steers were sold, so tar. 

Spready native steers 12@12'4c, nom. 
Around 17,000 native steers moved at 
lle for heavies, and one packer sold 
1,000 all lights at 10c. Several cars 
extreme light native steers brought %c. 


About 12,000 butt branded steers 
were reported at llc, and possibly 
20,000 Colorados at 10%c. Heavy 


Texas steers moved in a smaller way 
at llc; light Texas steers nominally 
10@10%4c; one packer sold 1,300 ex- 
treme light Texas steers at 8c. 

Heavy native cows were sold in a 
limited way at 9c, with a few running 
into December at same figure. Two 
packers moved 12,000 light native cows 
at 84¢c, and another packer accounted 
for probably as many more. Two 
packers sold 23,000 branded cows, and 
another packer a good quantity, all 
at 8c. 

At these levels bulls are quoted in 
a purely nominal way around 6@61%c¢ 
for native bulls and 5%@6c for 
branded. 

South American market steady and 
stocks fairly well sold up. Late trad- 
ing included 4,000 River Plate steers 
and 4,000 Sansinena Continentals to 
this country, and 4,000 LaPlata steers 
to Russia, at $32.50, equal to 12,%@ 
12tkc, c.if. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
opened in December hides following the 
holiday this week, when four local 
small packers sold total of about 15,000 
December hides at 8%c for all-weight 
native steers and cows and 8c for 
branded, or half-cent less than obtained 
for previous month. Other local killers 
still holding December take-off. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The lower pack- 
er hide market has more or less de- 
moralized the country market. Three 


cars all-weights, around 48 lb. av., re- 
ported sold at 6%4c, selected, delivered. 
Heavy steers and cows slow, about 6c, 
nom. Buff weights were reported sold 
at 642c; some held at 7c, selected. Sales 
of extremes reported at 8c, with mar- 
ket quoted down to 7%c available for 
less desirable lots. Bulls quoted 
around 4c, nom. All-weight branded 
about 5c, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskin mar- 
ket not yet established. Some quoting 
market nominally around 18c for north- 
erns, and one lot reported available at 
this figure; other packers talking 19¢c 
or better. 

Three cars 8/10 lb. Chicago city calf 
sold early in the period at 14c, and a 
car 10/15 lb. at 17c. Mixed cities and 
countries about 14¢; straight countries 
around llc. 

KIPSKINS—Actual market not es- 
tablished as yet. Last trading in pack- 
er native kips was at 17c for northerns, 
but quoted in a nominal way about l6c 
for natives and 14c for over-weights. 
One packer sold September-October 
branded kips late last week at 11%c. 

Chicago city kips last sold at 15c; 
buyers’ ideas now 14c. Mixed cities 
and countries about 12c; straight coun- 
tries. around 10c. 

Last sales of packer regular slunks 
were at $1.10; hairless at 40c for large, 
half-price for small skins. 

HORSEHIDES—tTrading slow, with 
straight city renderers quoted $3.00@ 
3.50 nom., ranging down to $2.50@3.00 
asked for mixed city and country lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts last sold 
at 9c for 1%-in. wool and up, short 
wools half-price. Fall clips selling at 
$1.05. Shearlings well cleaned up. 
Pickled skins quoted by some packers 
at $3.00@3.25 per doz. for straight run 
of lamb, with sales reported in other 
directions at $2.87% per doz., and mar- 
ket easy. Blind ribby lambs scarce and 
packers report these graded skins could 
be sold up to $4.50 per doz. Sales of 
12,000 November lamb pelts reported at 
52%4c, f.o.b. outside points, as against 
up to 60c paid earlier. Country lamb 
pelts 20@30c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
available at 6c per lb. Frozen gelatine 
stocks available at 3c per lb. for prompt 
shipment. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—As previously re- 
ported, couple killers moved November 
hides last week at 11%c for native 
steers and butt brands, and lle for 
Colorados. Market quiet and quoted in 
a nominal way on basis of Chicago 
prices, or half-cent under above prices. 
Two packers still holding November 
hides. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market weaker, 
in sympathy with the packer market. 
Buff weights generally quoted 6%@ 
6%c, and good extremes range 7142 @8c. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market re- 
ported about unchanged, although some 


confidential trade passing quietly. Last 
open sales on 5-7’s were at $1.45 for 
collectors and $1.55 for packers; 7-9’s 
at $1.90 for collectors; 9-12’s at $2.70; 
heavy kips, 17 lb. up at $4.00. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, November 22, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 8.20b; Jan. 8.60n; Feb. 9.00n; 
Mar. 9.35n; Apr. 9.60n; May 9.85@9.90; 
June 10.15n; July 10.85n; Aug. 10.60n; 
Sept. 10.85@10.90; Oct. 11.05n. Sales 
7 lots. 

Monday, November 24, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 8.50b; Jan. 8.90n; Feb. 9.380n; Mar. 
9.65n; Apr. 9.95n; May 10.21 sale; June 
10.50n; July 10.70n; Aug. 10.95n; Sept. 
11.20 sale; Oct. 11.40n. Sales 30 lots. 

Tuesday, November 25, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 8.75@9.00; Jan. 9.10 nom.; Feb. 
9.50n; Mar. 9.85n; Apr. 10.10n; May 
10.837@10.39; June 10.65n; July 10.85n; 
Aug. 11.10n; Sept. 11.35@11.39; Oct. 


11.55n. Sales 123 lots. 
Wednesday, November 26, 1930— 
Close: Dec. 8.40 bid; Jan. 8.75n; Feb. 


9.20n; Mar. 9.55n; Apr. 9.80n; May 
10.10@10.15; June 10.35n; July 10.55n; 
Aug. 10.80n; Sept. 11.05b; Oct. 11.25n. 
Sales 68 lots. 

Thursday, November 27, 
Thanksgiving Day—No session. 

Friday, November 28, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 8.70@8.95; Jan. 9.00n; Feb. 9.45n: 
Mar. 9.80n; Apr. 10.05n; May 10.35@ 
10.41; June 10.60n; July 10.90n; Aug. 
11.10n; Sept. 11.85@11.41; Oct. 11.55n. 
Sales 67 lots. 

—-— -—_— 


CHICAGO HIDE. QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 28, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week Cor. 


1930— 


ended Prev. week, 
Noy. 28. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 
strs, ......12 @12% 13 @13%n @18n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @lil 114%@12% @16 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @l11 114% @12% @14% 


Hvy. butt brnd'd 

STM 6 6508 @i1 114%4,@12% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @10% 11 @12 
Ex-light Tex. 


@14% 
@l4 


ae er @ 8 9 @10 @13 
Brnd'd cows. @s 9 @10 @13 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 9 10 @ll @14b 
Lt. nat, cows @ 8% 9%@10% 138%@14b 
Nat. bulls .. 6 @ 64n 6%4%@ Tn 10 
Brnd’d bulls. 54@ 6n @ 6n $4 9 
Calfskins ...18 @19n 19 @20n 20 21 
Kips, nat. .. @16n @16n @18 
Kips, ov-wt.. @l4n @l4n @16 
Kips, brnd’d. @11% 12%@138n @l14\% 
Slunks, reg... @1.10 @1.10 1.20 
Slunks, hris..35 @40 35 @40 @25n 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.. @ 8% @9 @13%) 
Branded .... @8 @ 8% @12%) 
Nat. bulls .. @ 6n @ 6%n @ 9 
Brnd'’d bulls. @ 5%n @ 6n 8 @ 8% 
Calfskins ...154@16n 16 @16%4n @18%, 
MD a sic cc's 14 @14%n 14 @14% @16% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.05 @1.05 @1.00b 
Slunks, hris.. @30 @30 @20n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hyvy. steers. . @ 6n 6 @ 6%n @10%n 
Hvy. cows .. @ 6n 6 @ 6%n @10%n 
Sa 64%@ 7 64@ 7 114%@12 
Extremes ... 74@ 8 84@ 9 13° @12™ 
RA @ 4n 4 @4%n 7 @7% 
Calfskins ... @1in ll @1\% @14n 
oo eae @1m 10 @10% @13n 
Light calf...75 @g0 7 @o0 1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....75 @90 75 @g9o 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg...50 @60 50 =@60 50 @etotn 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n @10n 
Horsehides ..2.500° 59 2.50@% 75 3.75@5.00 
Hogskins ... @50 @50 50 @55 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs...50 @55 50 @60 1.20@1.30 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ..... 45 @F2% 45 @hO 1,.00@1.15 


kr. shearlgs.35 @80 85 $° 99 @1.15 
Dry pelts ... @9 9 16 @17 


a 


Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN HOGS AND CUTS DRESSED IN THE WEST 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


CHICAGO 


:: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 














F.C. ROGERS, INC. 





F.COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











| 








Cold St Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul wy Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, 








A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MIOH. 





THOMSON & TAYLOR 














NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 














—— 











COMPANY 


Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Mal 








SAUSAGE BAGS 


Parchment Paper Lined 
The neatest and most sanitary method of putting up Sausage Meat. 
Samples and prices on application 


ABERCROMBIE BAG CO. 


















166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 20 Hayes Stre Bridgeport, Ome. “J 
Standard 1500-Ib. 
; GEO. H. JACKLE 
Ham Curing Casks = 
roker 
2 weg lad Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal 
Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. ; Hoof and Horn Meal 
Write Praag ~ bien Delivery Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 










































Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


.~ BG Janms (COMPANNT 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 












On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Fertilizer Materials. 





We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 


an, Seve telegraphed promptly on re- 





market reports. 






po ved products on 
brokerage basis 


ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


T. W. Taliaferro, president and gen- 
eral manager, Hammond-Standish & 
Co., Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first three days of this 
week totaled 14,72 cattle, 3,615 calves, 
41,559 hogs and 34,891 sheep. 


John Hall’s condition is improving 
steadily, according to latest reports 
from Rochester, Minn., where he is re- 
covering from two major operations. 


W. F. Etz, in charge of sales, fresh 
pork department, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, was in Kansas City on busi- 
ness during the early part of the week, 
then went to Macon, Mo., to spend the 
Thanksgiving weekend with his family. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Nov. 22, 1930, with 


comparisons, were as follows: 
Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..11,364,000 11,555,000 19,749,000 
Fresh meats, 1Ibs...49,584,000 46,731,000 40,092,000 
a We” | 6a eae 8,313,000 8,270,000 14,173,000 


The sympathy of his many friends 
in the industry is extended to Emmet 
Cavanaugh, president of the Progres- 
sive Packing Co., Chicago, in the death 
of his mother, Mrs. Johanna M. Cav- 
anaugh, who passed away during the 
week. 

George Crean, manager of the beef 
department of the Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was a visitor in 
Chicago at the end of the past week, 
on his return from a visit to the com- 
pany’s Western plants and other live- 
stock centers. 


W. T. Bresnehan, of John W. Hall’s 
brokerage organization, was called to 
Warrensburg, Mo., this week to attend 
the funeral of his father, Cornelius 
Bresnehan, who died suddenly. Mr. 
Bresnehan has the sympathy of his 
many friends in his bereavement. 


Harry Turner, formerly in charge of 
the butter division of the produce de- 
partment, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, has been transferred to New York, 
where he will be Eastern district rep- 
resentative of the company’s produce 
department. Taking Mr. Turner’s place 
in Chicago is A. F. Perrin, formerly of 
the Omaha district office. 

——_——_ 


SHENANDOAH INSURES MEN. 
The Shenandoah Abattoir Co., Shen- 


‘andoah, Pa., has recently taken out a 


group life insurance policy through the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica for the protection of 69 employes. 
The total amount involved is $69,000, 
each worker being insured for $1,000. 
This policy is of the contributory type, 
the workers themselves paying a part 
of the premiums and the employing 
company assuming the remainder of 


the expense. 
tte 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 


DEATH OF BERT CROSS. 

Albert E. Cross, president of Cross, 
Roy & Harris, Inc., Chicago, and long 
a prominent figure in the provision 
trade, died on November 24 after a 
brief illness. He was 60 years of age. 

Mr. Cross has been associated with 
meat packing and the provision trade 
for forty years. He entered the indus- 
try with Underwood & Co. in 1889 as 
a stenographer, and in 1891 joined the 
International Packing Co. Two years 
later the firm of Ellsworth, Schofield 
& Co. was established, and he became 
assistant manager of their provision 
department, and in 1901 a partner in 
the business. At that time the firm 
name was changed to Ellsworth & 
Cross, Mr. Schofield having retired 


some years previous. 


In 1913 the firm became known as 
Cross, Roy & Saunders, and at that 





PROVISION TRADE LEADER GONE. 


Albert E. Cross, pioneer and prominent 
figure in the provision trade, active in 
civic and philanthropic work, passes away 
in Chicago. 


time was the leading concern in its 
field. Both Messrs. Roy and Saunders 
were well-known provision authorities, 
and Major Roy was in charge of meat 
allocations for the Food Administration 
during the World War. S. C. Harris, 
grain trader, joined the firm in 1924 
on the retirement of Mr. Saunders, and 
A. L. Eberhart became a member later, 
the firm became known as Cross, Roy 
& Harris, and then as Cross, Roy, 
Eberhart & Harris. 

Mr. Cross was head of the organiza- 
tion through all these years, and in 
1916 was instrumental in establishing 
the White City Cold Storage Co., which 
was operated for 12 years and only 
sold to the United States Cold Storage 
Co. near the close of 1928. At this 
time the cash provision end of the busi- 
ness was also disposed of, the firm de- 
voting its attention thereafter to grain 
trading. and resuming the title of Cross, 
Roy & Harris. 


Mr. Cross had a_ wide circle of 
friends, not only in the meat packing 
industry, but throughout the provision 
and grain trade, who see in his passing 
the loss of a trade leader as well as a 
personal friend. He was active and 
interested in civic and philanthropic 
movements, and was a director of the 
Y. M. C. A. and of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Most of his benefactions were 
quiet and unostentatious, and. their ex- 
tent was not widely known. 

He is survived by his widow, one 
brother and three sisters. Funeral 
services were held on November 26 at 
his residence, 2887 Sheridan Place, 
Evanston, Ill., attended by large dele- 
gations from the Chicago Board of 
Trade and other trade and civic organ- 


izations. 
—— fe 
SUMMER SAUSAGE FOUR SINGS. 


The “summer sausage” quartet, con- 
sisting of Edward N. Wentworth, di- 
rector of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau; 
R. C. Pollock, secretary and general 
manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board; Charles White, of the 
accounting department of Armour and 
Company, and L. E. Troeger, manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal, were the entertainment fea- 
ture of the Friday evening meeting of 
the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction, held at the Saddle & Sirloin 
Club. 

Because of extreme variation in the 
physical make-up of the quartet K. F. 
Warner of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, presiding chairman at an 
earlier session, termed it the “summer 
sausage” quartet, by which name it is 
becoming famous. Mr. Wentworth’s 
rotundity represents the Mortadella 
delicacy. Both length and breadth 
personified in Mr. Pollack visualizes the 
popular Alexandria type. Length with- 
out breadth, as found in Italian Salami, 
is personified by Mr. Troeger, and 
rotundity in a slightly pronounced form 
in the person of Mr. White visualizes 
other varieties of the Mortadella group. 


fe 
MEAT COOKING EXPERIMENTS. 


Experiments have indicated no defi- 
nite relation between roasting tempera- 
ture and the tenderness and flavor of 
beef and lamb roasts, according to a 
recent statement by Dr. Louise Stanley, 
chief of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. There is, however, a close re- 
lation between cooking loss or shrink- 
age and oven temperature, Dr. Stanley 
said. Reduction of the oven tempera- 
ture after searing the meat in a hot 
oven is recommended. 


tte 
BUTTER CONSUMPTION UP. 


Per capita consumption of butter in 
1929 totaled 17.61 lbs., compared with 
14.7 lb. ten years ago. Butter preggym 4 
tion in this country reached its high- 
est point in 1889, when 19.9 lbs. per 
person was consumed, 

Cheese consumption, also, has in- 
creased, the 1929 consumption being 
= Ibs. compared with 3.50 Ibs. in 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
930. 


November 26, 
REGULAR HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 

Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
16 17% 18% 
15 16% 17% 
15 16% 17% 
4 16% 17% 





BOILING HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 

Standard. Standard. Fancy 
0 Se ere 17 17% 
_. , Re Eee 15 17 17% 
MEE -seensessee 15 16% 17 
16-22 range..... 15 ape 


SKINNED HAMS. 











PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2467 SOUTH. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, {Lb 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
. 16% 18% 19% 
1 8 19 
17% 18% 
16 17 
15% 15 16 
14% 13% 14% 
13% 13 cone 
12% 
12% 12% 
12% 12 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
| errs 9% 10% 11% 
WE Sewnu cakes 9 10 11 
2 TE ae 9 9% 10% 
SED, hh win om% weg 9 9% 10% 
| eee ~ oe 9% 10% 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured. 
Dry 
Sq. Sdis 8.P. Cured. 
NR Be . 15% 16 17 
OOO. o5ciaxe 15% 16 17 
DE »neensieww 15 16 17 
So ritseases 14% 16 17 
MMT Ssccetense 14% 16 17 
ER ee 13% 16 17 
D. 8. BELLIBS. 
Cc Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
14-16 ..... 25 cake be 
ree 13% 14% ai 
| area 13 14% ° 
S- o6324kaere ae 14% 13 
0 SN rere 12% 144% 12% 
ED + 4:40 osu 125% weve 125, 
a Sanswes cad 12% 12% 
GPP wsscvvcics 12 12% 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. 
Kxport 
Standard. Trim 
8% 
9% 
10% 
ll 
11% 
11% 
11% 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears........... 35-45 12% 
SO > eae 35-45 12% 
Ne SO eee 6-8 9% 
CE ED i eesgasniccscciee GD 8% 
SL TEES n5< ch deuce et ucees's een s 
Freen square jowls.......... 11 
Green rough jowls........... 8% 





FUTURE PRICES. 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1930. 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Nov, ... 9.75 9.80 9.72% 9.80b 
Dec. ... 9.80 9.85 9.75 9.8234-nu 
Jan. ... 9.65 9.70 9.65 9.70 
a awa, ehae oes San 9.70n 
Mar. ... 9.70 sake babe 9.70 
May . 9.85 nee ery 9.85 
CL. AR BEL Ligs— 
mh, i400 cbee 11.75n 
May o80 bswie Finn oa 12.COb 
el 65% stan cece ces 12.35n 

MONDAY, NOV EMBER 24, 1930. 

LARD— 
Nov. ... 9.97% 10.00 9.82% 9.87% 
Dec. ... 9.92% 9.92% 9.85 9.92 %ax 
Jan. ... 9.80 9.85 9.75 9.80— 
Feb. er cove cece 9.80b 
Mar. ... 9.75 RI 9.75 9.85 
May - 9.92% 9.97% 9.90 9.97%b 
CLEA R BELLIES— 

Mh, oss .0see seen 11.75b 
ny 5% 6 0ssh Sele 12.00b 
a: (350 shaw coos sions 12.35n 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1930. 
LARD— 
Noy. ... 9.87% 9.90 9.85 
Dec. ... 9.90-87% 9.90 9.85 
Jan. ... 9.77% 9.80 9.75 
Feb, © ecc65 cece eeee 
Mar. 


May ... 9.97% 9.97% 
CLE, AR BELLIES— 


9.921% 














DT pas bene 
July es cove cet ae 12.35n 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1930. 
a - 
Nov. paras wake 9.9 
Dec. ; Snes Soa ‘ 
Jan. “s ‘ 
Feb. a is 
Mar. R 9.82% 9.77% 
May ... 9.95 9.9214 
CLEAR BEL LIES. 
oss ese 11.75b 
a eek, Gwe 12.00b 
OU co dsiiacarn i552 12.35n 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1930. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1930. 

LARD— 
Nov. ... 9.90 9.90 9.70 
Dec. ... 9.85-8714%4 9.87% 9.70b 
Jan. Th 9.75 9.62%b 
Feb. ... 9.72% 9.75 9.65ax 
Mar - 9.75-72% 9.75 9.62%b 
May - 9.90-871%4 9.90 9.7544b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ee 1L.724%ax 
May - 11.95 Sas pam 11.95ax 
| ES ase rags 12.25ax 

Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


~- +e 


CHRISTMAS MEATS ADVERTISED. 

A Christmas broadside in color is be- 
ing distributed by Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, listing and illustrating nine prac- 
tical Christmas packages. These pack- 
ages range in price from $1.75 to $8.50, 
and consist in the case of the smallest 
of a single can of chicken and of the 
largest of a selection of cans of corned 
beef hash, cooked corned beef, canned 
ham and canned chicken. 

One box is made up of a selection of 
preserved fruits, another of meat spe- 
cialities, including mince meat, dried 
beef, ox tongue, sliced bacon, etc., all 
sealed in a glass, tin or other air tight 
container. A slab of bacon in a holly 
wrapper and boxed, a whole ham simi- 
larly wrapped and boxed are also in- 
cluded in the package list. The prices 
= these are based on the current mar- 

et. 

Accompanying the broadside is a 
shipping zone table showing exactly 
what it will cost to ship any one of these 
boxes either in Chicago or from Chi- 
cago to any distant point in this or 
other countries by parcel post or ex- 
press. 


November 29, 1930. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 

Nov. 26, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1. - 2. ae © : = 
Rib roast, hvy. end..30 27 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...40 30 20 45 35 20 








Chuck roast ........ 2 21 16 3 2 2 
Steaks, round ...... 42 38 20 50 25 
Steaks, sirl. lst cut.40 35 20 45 40 2 
Steaks, porterhouse.50 40 22 60 45 2 
Steaks, flank ....... 23 2 6B Ss 18 
Beef stew, chuck....24 2 1427 22 15 
Corned briskets, 

REET 3 | a 18 
Corned plates ...... 18 10 20 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnils. 33 2 18 2 22 18 

Lamb. 

Good. Com. Good. Com. 
Hindquarters ...... --26 15 34 30 
Le eagbesn seus 26 15 35 30 
Stews . 15 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulders 000 08d 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...40 25 50 

Mutton. 
Lowe ica bhetnendace 24 oe 26 

fobs Ksicen cos oe a. 14 

Sheulders Seeseeuee ee 16 an 16 
Chops, rib and loin.. .35 os 85 ° 

Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 20 @24 22 @2 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 20 @24 22 @24 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 2 @2 22 @24 
Loins, 14 and over....... 16 @1s8 20 @22 
SN. Scbebesedin os4e4ae 24 @2e @26 
EE: <a a uwe oe cae S40 16 18 18 @20 
Meee 18 20 22 @24 
PE iva gdghaeeweee 14 @16 16 @17 
PE Thbikes ch bese AG eee @12 @l2 
SOE TONG, BOW seciccecaves @12% @i4 

Veal. 
Hindquarters ........... ” @28 35 @40 
Forequarters ............ @16 24 @2 
DEE ha ahs sa paca varessee 25 a2 35 @38 
OS  WREP pecree e. 18 16 @22 
Shoulders ce AT pe EY is @is 20 @2: 
PE Sckw eke stn ene eee @40 @50 
Rib. e loin chops....... D30 @40 

Butchers’ Offal. 

eee @ 3% @4 
Shop fat @ 2 @ 2% 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ @40 @50 
i MD Agissyerens se @l4 @18 
PE vob Wiis haw iad ceed e4 40% @12 @i6 
EN  nacnewwasebasdes @10 @12 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks 


Nitrite of soda, l. c. 1. Chicago....10%4 


Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined, granulated S Caw eaneee 6% 6 
DG “SRMUNED «scene sc beceen sews 7% 
i SU 66a: cabewie se np.ee'e 8% 
Se SOE +00 nbeba so uees biene 8% 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% Bly 

Less«than 25 bbl. lots 4e more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis.... 8% 84 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 

On. BOE - OP MN a 5 seen sen ae 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

OOO, WOE acncavscccanvivcscnccccesscees $6.60 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 

ME. cdund'e 665000 444050-6% 54d nS05 hk 'e aOR 10 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 7.80 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

EE. cuG Wises paOA Sap spb hen caeese's @3.39 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New Yerk........ @ .38 


Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 








Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.25 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.15 
SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Whole. Ground. 
REMIOR oe vniacessaved b eeevisares a ee 16 
SSS ays tha ui anih wep ae aia 12 16 
EEE 6 Stkas oN 00nd 0s Chk Nee eens take 32 38 
ORE Cee PET ETT eae 41% 6% 
SE Sh bh 0.44 6 pa ative SERS 6 Ya. c aad es 16 
MEE, ¢5.06504 03 AS46409 5 0N bs be alc0 bec 68 72 
en PPE T eee ee TIT eT eee - 24 
PE, TOMO capecsccesscecesiesess 17 20% 
POET, GRYVOMMS 22... cecsccccceses re 25 
POMMER, TOG once ssccceccvsececsencs es 20 
Pepper, White ......0ccecceses 2514 29M, 





Pri 


et ee ee et ee ee Oe ee ee et et 









We 





6.60 


9.10 
7.80 


3.39 
None 


) 88 
4.75 


4.25 
4.15 


und. 
16 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





Prime native steers 
Good native steers 





Hind quarte rs, choi 


Cow loin ends © pues eves 





Beef J Rang 2. Ke 
Beef tenderloins, No. 


to 


— 


Hanging tenderloins 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs... 





Lamb fries, per Ib. 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib. ... 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 


Boneless butts, cellar trim, 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Veal Products. 


Brains, CBCR ..ceccccssce @12 12 
Sweetbreads ..........06 @b0 
ORME FAVOR ois ca cidaccvee @ou 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style pork sausage, smoked.... 
Frankturts in sheep casings........ 
Frankfurts in hog casings. . 
Bologna in beef bungs, Choice 
Bologna in cloth, affined, ates 
Bologna in beef middles, ee 
Liver sausage in hog bung eas 
Smoked liver sausage ay Ge  pungs 
Liver ee in beef rounds..... 
Head CHOCGS occ ccc cccccccccese 
New England luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon Seay. —_ 
Tongue sausage 



















DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
Thuringer Cervelat .......cscscceeceeees 
MAEMICP cc ciccvinccccscccovccccuvevesece 
FUMIO op ka euG0 ode sriceccceeecdseees 

» O. Salami, Choice... .sccccccccccsess 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 
B. C. Salami, new condition............ 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.......... 
Genoa style Salami..............-+-0+- 
POON |S bcin'h sc cde aks de enddeccdaneses 
Mortadella, new condition ............. 
OCAPMCONML 2 .cccccccccvcccevccccccccccees 
Italian style HAMS .....ccccccccccccves 
Bi rrr eer ere ere oe 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style re in beef rounds— 


Small tins, 2 to crate.........seeeeeceeeees 
Large tins, 1 to cunts ce Weeete Re deaew wees 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate..........ceeeeeeeseee 
Large tins, 1 to crate....... Kachweeeenen'aded 


Frankfurt style in hog ing 





Small tins, 2 to crate.........s..eeeee evere 
Large tins, 1 to crate..........seeeeeeeees 


Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 


Small tins, 2 to crate.........ceseeeeeeeees 
Large tins, 1 to Crate.......eseeeseeeeeees 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings.........-...+++- 
Special lean pork trimmings .......... 
Extra lean pork trimmings ...........- 
Neck bone trimmings.............-.-+6+ 
WUE GHOSE BROKE. . ccc ccc ct ccc cceccs 
PORK VETS 2. ccccccccccscscvcvccvevere 
PORK NOAFTS 2. ccccccscccsscosccccvscece 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 
Bomeless CHUCKS 2.2 ccccccsscccccvccces 
SHANE MORE sc cccccccvcdccceccecseceses 
Beek trimmings ...ccccccccccccscccsces 
Beef hearts ........ eoeccee eccceene 
Seef cheeks (trimmed) . awn oie t WES sn sie’ 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.. 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 
Beef tripe 2... cccccccscccsevvevcecees 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8. P..... 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
0. B. CHICAGO 


(F. ) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quan 


tities.) 
Beef casin 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack......... ee 
Domestic gg -_* pack... eovccccoece 29 
EB roun' De ccccccccccsosccccees 
Export rounds, WOMEN? s <5. cada ecouee ss 
Export rounds, narrow...... sd Sewerceese 


> weasan 
: weasan 





Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-18. bbl. 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bb! 









DRY SALT MEATS. 
















Bebra Bho COATS... cece cccccesivecces @12: 
BER GROEE Tce ccvvcccsssciccsccece @12% 
Short clear middles, _ Yee @13% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ @13% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 ibe wee Se Se deeesodns @13% 
Rib bellies, 20@2Z5 Ubs..........cecceees @138% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs............0.00. @134 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs..........ssceeees @ 9% 
WS DRORM, 2OGID Whe .cccisccceccctvccce @10% 
—" plates Cut is creer sKas's valigale « @ 9% 
ee'tieda oia'd2,00 WAGedwSu t Stee cabw es é @ 8 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... 25 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 27 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 24 
Phenics, 4@S WS. ..cccccccccccceceses 20 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs. ......ccesccccces 30 
Sta eg CU ar 25, 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs........ Sees ceeseees @41 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. ........ ateebsages 32 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.........0..0eee0e: 39 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 35 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fated... 38 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatt 25 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 26 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... 41 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Maes WER, TORRE bc ccccccduccesccss $ 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 i eens 
Family back = 35 to 45 ae Weness 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 p bees. Maced’ 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pleces...... 
PE OU ke cc ccccsadesvoveccecssi 2 
UE EES edi: b 019 geitidinin'c'a awk gee.e'eme's s @ 24 00 
WOE WOES acdecccwenvestcescecencte< 20.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis.......... 21 00 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 1.60 
Ash pork barrels, 0 iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
White oak ham eecccccecs B00 2.85 
oak lard tierces 2.10 2.12% 
White oak 25 2.80 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago........... @22 
White animal fat margarines in “ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 18% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 17 
(30 and Gp solid packed tubs, Ic 
per 1b. les 
Pastry, 60- ib. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @l4 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil......... 18% 
Headlight burning oil. 9% 
Prime winter strained. 9% 
Extra winter strained 9% 
Extra la’ 9 
Extra No @ 8% 
No. 1 lard @ 8% 
We, 3B Baeh. ..cce- @ 8 
Acidless tallow oi 8% 
ee Rr ie Gist 
be ee on Ee ee ee er 11 
Special neatsfoot Ofl........cecccecccces g 9 
Extra neatsfoot = Mehew@hidveoween scans @ 8 
Re errr Pre @ 8 


Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 
ERR MOONE 6 a di nnt Cau Manes et aree @10.00 
ict. ER Seer ren @ 9.50 
Kettle rendered, tierces.............. @10.87% 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y.......2... @11.17% 
Perr err er rere @ 9.25 
Nemtral, 1h. Cletes...ccccsicccessvecee @11.50 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... @10.25 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo ofl, extra, in tierces..........e06. 84%@ 8 
CROP DOO on iio vcs ccdsad sv tcemesonnes 9 9 
Prime No. 1 ole Oll......cccsccccccces 8 
Prime No, 2 - OURS 6eRercsceivicacses @8s8 
Prime No. 3 0! eer @i 
Prime oleo Fone tng CAMB cccisccccdes 8 @8 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 liter.. 6 @ 6% 


Prime packers tallow........ $0 vesenese 5 @ 5% 
pi Ge. Set 2 Se 414@ 4% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% “tf. Be cccccvesccccecs 38%@ 4 

Choice White SFOASE ...ccccccciccescce 54@ 5% 
BeWRG : GROESC who wo cecenevecccsive 4%@ 5 

B-White grease. max. 5% acid........ @ 4% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%......0.cseeeeee 3%%@ 4% 


Brown grease, 40% f.f.8........seeee0- 3%@ 3% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oi] in tanks, ne 
Valley, points, nom., prom es 
White, deodorized, in bbis. * 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbis.. 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b... 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. mills 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills............ 
Cocoanut oil. sellers’ tanks, f.0o.b. coast 5 @ 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f., Chicago........ 7%@ 8 
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Retail Section 


More Accurate Knowledge on Costs 
Greatest Need of Retailer 


A noted business counsellor said re- 
cently that he considered the job of the 
individual retail merchant the hardest 
of any task in the field of distribution, 
the Department of Public Relations and 
Trade of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers pointed out recently. 


The small store, he said, is con- 
fronted with practically all the prob- 
lems of the largest distribution units, 
and is unable to employ skilled em- 
ployes to manage all the various phases 
of the business. The individual retailer 
must be his own accountant, credit 
manager, personnel executive, adver- 
tising manager, contact man, and in 
some cases, clerk and janitor. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the individual retailer is confronted 
with a tremendously difficult task. If 
he is unable to perform the functions of 
any one of his many jobs, his entire 
operations may reflect the condition in 
losses instead of profits. 

The individual retail dealer does have 
one advantage, as compared with the 
managers of more elaborate merchan- 
dising units, which is sometimes over- 
looked. Since he is in fairly direct 
contact with his trade, he frequently is 
in a position to recognize or anticipate 
trends in his business quicker than his 
larger competitor. If he keeps closely 
in touch with the customers who pat- 
ronize him, he should be able to meet 
their changing demands as they change. 

Store Can’t Dictate. 

Any business catering to the public 
is of necessity the servant of that 
public. Stores which set their own 
standards and adhere to them strictly, 
without giving proper consideration to 
the customer, soon find that the cus- 
tomer is in the habit of having his 
wishes followed. Up-to-the-minute re- 
tailers have long since found it easier 
to follow consumer preference and 
attempt to anticipate it than to try to 
dictate it. 

Inefficiency, because it is a word that 
covers such a large number of mer- 
chandising faults, is so often given as 
the abstract reason for business fail- 
ures that its meaning is frequently 
obscured. What are the prime reasons 
why a retail store finds itself unable to 
meet its obligations, while across the 
street a chain store or another indi- 
vidual retailer flourishes? As we break 
down the meaning of the word “ineffi- 
ciency” into its component parts, we 


soon find that the reasons fall within a 
very few main classes. 

Lack of accurate knowledge of oper- 
ating costs is possibly the worst enemy 
of the food retailer. Unless the dealer 
has an accounting system of some kind, 
he is in no position to know whether he 
is making or losing money on his sales. 
A simple accounting system, showing 
retailers what percentage they must 
make to take care of their overhead 
and leave a reasonable net profit, would 
reduce substantially the number of 
stores which are forced to close each 
year. 

Retailers Now Better Merchants. 


Through the efforts of retail asso- 
ciations, with the cooperation of the de- 
partments of commerce and other or- 
ganizations, opportunities have been 
given to the retailer during recent 
years to learn many good merchandis- 
ing methods. Men who have failed to 
keep up with the times have seen their 
business slip to more progressive mer- 
chants. Many have heeded this trend 
in time to save their own business. 
There can be no doubt that the average 


Tell ’Em How to Do It! 


Here is something your 
customers will ‘‘eat up,” Mr. 
Retailer! 
| Very few people know the 
proper way to carve meat at 
the table. A series of two 
articles tells how in plain 
language and shows how by 
means of pictures. Every 
housewife will be glad to 
read H—and so will her hus- 
band. 


These two articles have 
been combined and_ re- 

printed. They may be had 
in quantities at cost, with 
your name on them, if you 
desire. 

Order a supply to distrib- 
ute to your trade. Use the | 
coupon below. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 











Please send me.......... reprints 
of your article on “Meat Carving.” 
These are to be billed me at cost. 
Put my name on them, as follows: 

















individual store owner is a far better 
merchant today than his predecessor of 
20 years ago. 

Appearance of the retail food store 
is of great importance in attracting 
customers. However, appearance will 
not hold a customer. Having caught 
the customer’s favorable attention, the 
physical characteristics of a food outlet 
yield in importance to the service 
which the dealer gives and the prices 
which he charges. If his clerks are 
courteous, if he lives up to the promises 
which he makes to his trade, and if he 
does not misrepresent his goods, he 
should be able to retain the patronage 
of a large proportion of the people who 
have been attracted to his store. 

Competition and a public which is 
rapidly growing more discriminating 
have written the words on the wall for 
the retailer who fails to follow modern 
trends of merchandising. The pro- 
gressive merchant, obedient to con- 
sumer demand as it is evidenced by 
the customers who purchase his goods, 
and continually watchful of the conduct 
of his business, should be able to look 
forward to years of profitable returns. 

he 
PROTEST LONG HOURS. 


A recently opened self-service gro- 
cery and meat market, located in the 
downtown district of Toledo, O., is open 
seven days a week from 7 a. m. to 10 
p. m. The Toledo Retail Meat Dealers 
Association has protested against these 
unreasonable hours, and has called a 
mass meeting to be held Dec. 10 at the 
Educational Vocational School, to con- 
sider the question of whether or not 
the retailers will be forced to observe 
these long hours in order to combat 
competition. 

Election of officers for the coming 
year will take place at the meeting, and 
the future of the vocational school, 
which has classes, lectures and demon- 
strations for retail meat dealers, will 


be determined. The school will close a 
successful first term in five weeks, and 
it is announced that the association 
expects to continue the work after the 
first of the year. 


TO STUDY RETAIL FAILURES. 

The next course of study of retail 
store failures to be made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce will be in Boston, Mass., along 
the lines of the Newark, N. J., study, 
the results of which have been reported 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Among the points covered by the 
inquiry will be the line of business, 
form of ownership, original capitaliza- 
tion, sources of capital and credit, 
assets and liabilities. The credit prac- 


tice of each bankrupt will be inquired 
into, including his use of credit bureaus. 
His previous experience and methods 
of doing business, including inventory 
policy, will be analyzed and studied. 
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Modernizing the Meat Store 


(Continued from page 23.) 
you three different ways of cooking this 
roast, and with the recipe are two dif- 
ferent menus showing you what goes 
best and is correct to serve with pork 
roast. 


“A small can of applesauce, for ex- 
ample, as shown on the menu, just puts 
the right touch to the roast on the 
plate. For the salad I have a nice hard 
head of lettuce, cold as ice. A few slices 
of ice-cold tomatoes with a touch of 
mayonnaise and a dash of paprika com- 
pletes the salad. 

“A baked potato and a couple of 
pounds of this wonderful frosted as- 
paragus completes the dinner. This 
asparagus is picked and frozen fresh 
in the field, cleaned and ready to drop 
into the hot water and will cook in ten 
minutes. 

“Yes, madam, the roast $1.50, the six 
selected baking potatoes all of a size 
28c, the lettuce 15c, the tomatoes 20c, 
the frosted asparagus 50c, the mayon- 
naise 25c, the paprika 15c, and the 
applesauce 15c, making a total of $3.20. 

“So there you are, a regular dinner 
for six, with trimmings, recipe for pre- 
paring, etc., all for $3.20. Don’t men- 
tion it, madam, it’s a pleasure to be of 
assistance to you. Thanks very much, 
I hope you will call again.” (Curtain, 
and rings up $3.20 on the cash regis- 
ter.) 


One Man Can Double Sales. 

From this imaginary one-act play one 
can visualize how one man in the new 
modern market can sell twice as many 
goods per hour, give the customers a 
real service, and double net profits with- 
out adding to overhead in any way. 

People don’t like to think. They 
want to get their entertainment 
“canned.” They take their sports on 
the bleachers or the grandstand, and 
many of them want their foods ready 
to eat. 

The merchant who arranges his store 
and service so that people can shop and 
secure suitable, appetizing meals with- 
out the trouble of thinking up their 
own menus, is ready for a clean-up. 
Too, the newer married folks and 
younger matrons know very little about 
cooking or preparing foods and would 
appreciate a service such as this. 

But before a meat dealer can put 
this plan into operation he must decide 
to completely “junk” his present equip- 
ment and modernize his place of busi- 
ness. He must get away from this 
“cutting to order” business, which at 
the best is inefficient and wasteful. If 
he must cut his own meats, let him do 
this cutting during the dull part of the 
day. When people are coming into the 
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store is no time for cutting. This time 
must be spent in selling. 
Must Have Modern Equipment. 

If a big supply of all kinds of cuts 
is always on display it requires re- 
frigerated display equipment that will 
keep these cuts, as well as a large va- 
riety of other perishables, in perfect 
condition as to color, flavor and texture 
until sold. 

If meats or other foods become dark 
in color, wet, sticky or slimy, or dried 
out, the entire cut meat plan will prove 
a failure, because if a sufficient quan- 
tity is cut up ahead to provide 100% 
variety on display every hour of the 
working day, there is bound to be at 
least 50% carryover. If refrigeration 
is not perfect the losses from spoilage, 
discoloration, etc., on this carryover 
will cause a heavy loss in profits. 

On the other hand, if the meat deal- 
er tries to put this plan into effect with- 
out changing his equipment and still 
tries to do some cutting to order he 
will be forced to double his working 
staff. If he doubles the number of em- 
ployees he is no better off than before, 
so far as profits are concerned. 

So it comes down to this: Any retail 
meat dealer can put this plan into 
effect and double his sales and profits 
without adding to overhead, if he in- 
stalls equipment that will permit him 
to keep a big variety of all kinds of 
perishables together on display without 
losses due to discoloration, etc. 

His dull periods will be devoted to 
cutting and to his displays. The busy 
periods will be devoted to selling. 




















SEND IT TO YOUR CUSTOMERS. 


The above is a reproduction of the 


» front cover of “Meat Recipes and Menus, 


1931,” which makes a fine holiday token 
for retailers to use in creating good will 
with their customers. 

You can buy this book with your name 
imprinted ‘on the front cover for $5.90 
per hundred, shipping charges prepaid. 
Send for sample copy or forward your 
order for the quantity desired to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of } 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















MEAT FOR THE CHILD. 


The inclusion of meat in the diet of 
the child has always been the subject 
of some discussion. It was formerly 
taught and is still quite widely be- 
lieved that meat should not be included 
in the diet of the young child. The 
chief reason for this belief was that 
meat, with its greater palatability, 
would dull the child’s appetite for 
blander foods and make him reject 
them. 

Most nutrition authorities now give 
meat a place in the diet of the child 
as early as the second year. It makes 
its first appearance as meat juice and 
meat broth. 

One authority on nutrition says: 

“Meat juice and meat broth should 
be given at least two or three times 
weekly. Juice and broth are permis- 
sible throughout the second year, but 
meat should not be allowed until from 
15 to 18 months, and then it should be 
finely scraped.” 

In a great many of the nursery 
schools throughout the country, meat 
is included regularly in the diet pre- 
scribed for the children. Liver has been 
found especially valuable in this re- 
spect because of the high quality of its 
protein, which is relatively free from 
connective tissue; because of its vita- 
min content, and because of its rich- 
ness in iron. 

For the older child, it is pretty gen- 
erally agreed that meat should be in- 
cluded in the diet. The growing child 
should have meat not excessively, but 
liberally. Children are growing; they 
need protein of high biologic value to 
build new tissue and repair old. The 
child of school age may have meat once 
or twice daily and the serving may be 
a generous one. 

———#fe 


WHY STORES FAIL. 


The ease with which retail trade can 
be entered is assigned by the Bureau 
of Business and Social Research of the 
University of Buffalo as the chief rea- 
son for the high mortality rate of re- 


tail stores reported in its statistical 
analysis of entrances into and exits 
from the retail grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, and shoe trades in Buffalo during 
1918 to 1928, inclusive. Newcomers’ 
ignorance of the hazards of the busi- 
ness they are entering is another cause 
mentioned. 

Education of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers as to the most economical 
outlets for their goods, of retailers in 
merchandising methods, and of the 
general public as to the hazards in- 
volved in retail trade, is indicated as 
the remedy for the situation, but the 
bureau points out the need for a more 
extended analysis of the facts than is 
now available. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


L. M. Lester, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, visited New York 
for a few days last week. 


Reuben A. Rath, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia., visited New York for a 
few days during the past week. 


Vice president C. D. Middlebrook, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, spent several 
0 in New York during the past 
week. 


Robert Ehrenreich of the Bronx 
Branch and Mrs. Ehrenreich of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary celebrated a wedding 
anniversary on November 7. 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., held its regular 
monthly meeting of its board of direc- 
tors on Wednesday, November 26. 
Those from out of town included E. S. 
Selby, treasurer of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Company, Mason City, Iowa, and 
A. D. Loeffler, sr.,. Washington, D. C 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
during the week ended Nov. 22, 1930, 


were as follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 49 
lbs.; Manhattan, 2,770 lbs.; Queens, 27 
lbs.; total, 2,846 lbs. Fish—Queens, 2 
Ibs. Poultry and game—Manhattan, 
892 lbs. 

The United Keystone Club, whose 
membership includes the office em- 
ployes of the United Dressed Beef 
Company, will hold its annual dance at 
the Hotel Mangan on Dec. 6. The offi- 
cers are H. E. Rappaport, president; 
S. Bloom, treasurer; and H. Gentle, 
secretary. 

A safety meeting of the chauffeurs 
of the New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Company and of Armour and 
Company’s branches located at 54 
Tenth Avenue and 86th Street, was held 
on Thursday, Nov. 20, under the aus- 
ices of the Maryland Casualty Co. 

dges were awarded to 27 chauffeurs 
who had performed one year’s service 
without accident. 


———e—_—— 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Nov. 26, 1930: 











Fresb Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
CO ne ecveeece $19.50@22.00 Ss... «es ae eee 
ot LS eee 17.50@19.50 == www ee eeee 
GOD -nervewnese.. ~ deypedvers  ...f80sdseees 
ne. .sscbsusens 18.50@21.00 20.00@21.00 
e066 Uk ere rere 16.50@18.50 16.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 17.50@18.50 18.00@ 20.00 19.00@20.00 
14.00@16.00 15.50@17.50 15.50@18.00 16.00@19.00 
10.00@14.00 13.00@15.50 12.00@16.00 11.00@15.00 
8.00@10.00 11.50@13.00 Pk er err errr 
10.00@11.00 11.00@11.50 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 
7.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 20.00@23.00 17.00@18.00 
14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 18.00@20.00 15.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 12.00@15.00 14.00@18.00 2.00@15.00 
9.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@ 14.00 10.00@12.00 
ne.) ). ce icivages — teletheehes:)  Geheme ane 
+++ 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
++ 11.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 9/0011 00 
9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 
bh 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@ 20.00 20.00@21.00 
16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@ 20.00 
15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 
13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 —............ 
17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00  18.00@20.00  19.00@20.00 
16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 
13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 DEED: > sn ausdiovcsc 
14.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 
7.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.00 7.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
6.00@ 8.00 8.00@10.00 6.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 
4.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 
18.00@21.00 16.50@17.50 18. 20.00 17.00@18.00 
--+ 18.00@20.00 16.50@17.50 18.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 
-+ 17.00@19.00 16.50@17.50 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
13.50@15.00 14.00@15.50 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 
ph UL eres ern 14.00@16.00 12.00@14.00 
Feeces skin 13.00@14.00 TT ee 11.00@12.00 
8 | re 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
DEI A igockoee es! rc ens een ee 8 
PT ves csutiee’” « “Sanuhdcie sy 8" Seige ocd 
SE.’ Pah cesses” | “ESaaw adage" dSakscctee 





(1) Includes heifer 
eat New York and Chicago. 


(8) Includes sides at 


450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
Boston and 
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DISINFECT RUSSIAN CASINGS. 

Importation of Russian casings into 
the United States through foreign cer- 
tification is revoked by the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry in Circular Letter 
No. 1,682, dated November 15, 1930. 
Permission for such entry was granted 
in Circular Letter No. 1,495, dated 
October 22, 1927. 

The new order provides that all ani- 
mal casings which leave Russia on and 
after December 15, 1930, shall be dis- 
infected as required in Circular Letter 
1,501 or Circular Letter 1,629 as a con- 
dition for admission to the United 
States. 

The former order provides that cas- 
ings offered for importation into the 
United States without certification may 
be disinfected under the supervision of 
a bureau inspector, as follows: 

A solution made of 90 lbs. common 
salt in 100 gallons of water to which is 
added 2% gallons C. P. hydrochloric 
acid containing not less than 35 per 
cent actual HCl is mixed thoroughly, 
the finished solution to contain not less 
than 1 per cent actual hydrochloric 
acid. The casings must be thoroughly 
agitated in the solution and kept com- 
pletely submerged for not less than one 
hour. Not more than 175 lbs. of cas- 
ings can be treated with 100 gallons 
of this solution. 

Or, according to the later order, the 
casings may be disinfected for 15 hours 
by submerging them in a solution con- 
taining 4 lbs. of pure hydrosulphite of 
soda, containing at least 84 per cent 
of sodium hydrosulphite (Na:S,0,), dis- 
solved in 30 gallons of water. Only 
newly opened packages of sodium 
hydrosulphite can be used. Not more 
than 150 lbs. of casings can be treated 
in each 30 gallons of this solution. 

After the casings are removed from 
the solution they are submerged for 
three hours in running water to remove 
the disinfectant. 

a 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Al Masser and Joe Cornell have 
engaged in business at 826 Idaho st., 
Boise, Ida., under the name of Baby 
Beef Market. 

The Columbia River Meat Co., St. 
Helens, Ore., is adding a grocery de- 
partment. 

M. Toohey has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 4241 Pennsyl- 
vania ave., Detroit, Mich. 

J. Thomas has been succeeded in the 
meat business at 5401 Hastings st., 
Detroit, Mich., by M. Joseph. 

John Tienson and J. L. Mackie have 
engaged in the meat business at 527 
Commercial st., Astoria, Ore. 

A. Ghekiere has recently added a 
grocery department to his meat market 
at 14479 Gratiot ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The new Handy Dandy meat market 
will open shortly at 246-250 North 
Main st., Decatur, III. 

J. M. Bovill bought the Hilleman 
meat market at 208 E. Main st., Mar- 
shalltown, Ia. 

Ed Ewert, Popejoy, Ia., has sold his 
meat market to Harry Dodd. 

P. A. Casanova, Gaylord, Minn., has 
sold his meat market to C. G. Laven. 

F. Peterson opened a grocery and 
meat market at Northfield, Minn. 

Edward Mullen and Bernard H. 
Klinger will open a meat market at 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Hilding Miller opened the Grace City 
meat market at Grace City, N. Dak. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium 


Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice $ 8.00@ 9.25 
Lambs, medium y 8.00 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


$10.50@13.50 
7.00@10.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hose’ 180 Ibe. 
Pigs, 80 Ibs... 
Pigs, 80-140 lbs 
DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy.............. os cova 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, »800 1 
Native choice yearlings, Mog 000 Ibs.. 


Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


City. 
25 
22 


gnas 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 ibs. avg 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. av 
Tenderioins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


veal 
Siow to > choles veal. 
Med. to common veal 
Good to choice calves 
Med. to common calves 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs..16 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 45 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, ‘10@12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs 

nutts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 18 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg 26 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 _ 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Picnics, 8 lbs. avg 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 
— a 


eee 
@32 
@36 
@24 
@21 
@19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, potrinennd 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c, trm 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads. veal .. 

Beef kidneys .... 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef .. 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


* a pound 
> a pound 
Jc a pound 
a pair 
> a pound 
each 
Oc a pound 
a pound 
2c a pound 
10c a pair 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%4-12% pe 14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..16 F 2.20 3.10 
Prime No. 2 veals..14 -70 ‘ 1.95 2.85 
Buttermilk No. 1...12 ° 1.85 
Buttermilk No. 2... 1.60 
Branded Gruby ..... 7 


1.50 
Number 8 ..,...... 5 -90 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


extra (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score) 
seconds (84 to 87 score) 
lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


@3A\, 
@3l 
@29 
@27% 


dozen 
firsts, 


Extra, @49 
@44 
@3s8 
@20 


DORs é ons pAnen tice deed vata x 40 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express......2 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express.....* 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


wls—fresh—dry packed—12 to ee to pats 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 


Fowls— 


Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 


Fo 


-18 @19 


—12 to ep ten to Soyes 

to dozen, Ib...27 @28 

to dozen, Ib... @25 
@23 
@22 


lbs. 


to dozen, lb... 
to dozen, Ib... 
to dozen, lb... 


bs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
Ibe. 


Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 1..........eeeeeees 


Qu 
4 
@23 
@38 
@38s 


* 24 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb........ 


Turkeys, frozen—prime to fancy: 
ROM BORE ccc ccvescacedecccsevcccccae 
Young hens 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
November 20, 1930: 

Nov. 14 
Chicago ..31% 
Ths. Rescow ae 


15 
33 


35 


17 18 19 20 
34 34 34 
85% 34% 34% 
Boston 35 35 35% 35-35% 35 
Phila. . 386 36 36% 35% 35% 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
30% 31% 32% 
Receipts of butter by cities 
Wk. to Prev. Last 
Nov. 20. week. year. 1930. 1929. 
29,768 28,439 2,862,137 2,965,458 
N. 50,345 47,411 .287 3,298,184 3. 331, = 
Boston.. 9,906 8,847 10.088 956,452 1,091,30 
Phila.... 15,168 15,973 


993,114 1, "050,270 
Total 105,187 100,670 


31% 31 
(tubs) : 
—Since Jan. 1.— 


Chicago. 
N.Y 


8,100,887 8,444,297 
Cold storage movements (Ibs.): 

Out On hand 
Nov. 20. Novy. 21. 
804,962 23,695,019 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 

20,695.804 
15,226,726 

029,355 

4,886,258 
48,838,143 


In 
Nov. 20. 
Chicago ...187,977 
New York. 36,550 106,268 
Boston .... 41,882 74,775 
Phila..... 21,825 24,298 


. -288,184 510,303 


1,956,601 


Total 42,115,901 


November 29, 1930, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates, 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, pe 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gul parte. $35.CO0@35. 50 
Ammonium 1 L 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. @ 1.60 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit @ 3.10 
Fish scrap, os. 11% ammonia, rege 
B. .b. fish factory....... 4.10 & 10c 
Fish guano, ‘tee 13@14% eset 
nia, 10% es 
Fish 7 acidulated, 6% am 
Jo A. f.o.b. fish enctury. "8.50 & 60c 
Soda Mitrate ‘; bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 2.02 
Tankage, ground, ammonia, 
P. L. bi 3. 


15% B. yu! 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...3.00 & 10c 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, c.if 

Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.if 

Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash, 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 

Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
ie ee a a5 wtb 050 bane Vee 

Black or striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh Ln avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 


95.00@125.00 


Lincoln Farms Products | 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


ome MAT wal 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
ONice: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 {jf 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! iInfor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Caledonia 6113-0114 


‘MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 














